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MILITARY OBJECTIVE! 


IME was when the only part 
children were allowed to play in 
war was to give up certain food their 


little bodies needed so that the troops 
could have it. 


That was in the unenlightened 
days before airplanes and delayed- 
fuse bombs. 


Now the kiddies are permitted to 
die just like their daddies. Today 
they are military objectives to be 
blown to bits by bombs, to be buried 
in the ruins of their schools, to be 
raked by machine-gun fire as they 
cling to their mothers’ skirts. 

Thus, the world progresses. Thus, 
the science of mass-production mur- 


der becomes more proficient. Thus, 
war loses its last vestige of so-called 
“olamour.”’ 


With slaughter of these innocents 
an admitted part of military strategy, 
war can no longer be condoned by 
any sane and decent person. Yet 
many people still shake their heads 
hopelessly and say : “What can I do? 
How can I prevent war?” 


Next time you tuck your young- 
ster into his crib look at him and see 
if your heart will accept such a de- 
featist attitude. Rather, accept this 
truth—that if enough people say: 
“There must be no more war!’’, there 
will be no more war! 


World Peaceways is a non-profit 
non-crank organization that hi 
made definite progress in maintail: 
ing peace and is determined to ¢ 
more. We need help—your help 
Why not sit down right now a 
drop us a line? 


WRITE TO 


WORLD 
PEACEWAYS 


103 Park Ave., New \ ork City 
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T is now ten years since America 
became the surprised victim of 
decay in its economic floorboards 

and fell through abruptly to a lower 
and more unpleasant level. Much has 
happened during this bump-nursing, 
basement era. We have crowded our 
annals with more history—event for 
event—than in any save a few dec- 
ades of our national life. 

Ordinarily, historians would allow 
a considerable digestive spell before 
attempting to transcribe their notes. 
But the Beards, who are certainly no 
ordinary historians, have waded 
right into the thick of it and have 
come out with America in Midpass- 
age, the story of this nation since 
1929. It is a remarkable accomplish- 
ment—probably the most remarkable 
accomplishment in history-writing 
in many months—for the picture 
Charles and Mary Beard have drawn 
suffers not in the slightest from lack 
of what is amorphously known as the 
“historical perspective.” Indeed, the 
immediacy of their story has its ad- 
vantages: all the strong colors. of 
current history which usually fade 
into uninteresting greys when viewed 
from a distance of years are kept 
alive, 

It is necessary to repeat that the 
Beards are no ordinary historians. 
They not only realize that the history 
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of a nation should do more than 
record political happenings; they are 
capable and qualified to interpret our 
work in science, in arts, in letters, 
and even in contemporary thought. 
Thus America in Midpassage is a 
well-rounded, full-view account of 
what has happened here since a dry- 
eyed, inexcitable New Englander 
calmly and cryptically announced as 
a presidential election approached 
that he did not choose to run. 

With so much to tell, it is quite 
naturally a long book, running to 
950 pages—more than 325,000 words, 
or about five times average book size. 
But the amazing thing about Amer- 
ica in Midpassage is not its physical 
dimensions but the story itself and 
the method of presentation. For it 
has integrated the five main strands 
of our recent history into a single, 
meaningful pattern. Thus politics, 
economics, culture, science and social 
progress—each having some relation 
to the others as well as a unity of its 
own—are incorporated in the book. 
And the writing is crisp and forceful 
all the way through. 

Special emphasis should be given 
to the book’s style—a style that has 
flair and vigor and clarity — for 
Charles A. Beard has been accused 
—especially among his professional 
contemporaries —of writing in a 
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manner that is something less than 
absorbing or even merely engaging. 
Even assuming that Mary R. Beard 
was responsible for a large part or 
all of the writing, the fact remains 
that the book is an amalgam of the 
special skills of two persons and 
credit for its ideas and presentation 
belongs equally to both. 

The Beards are sharply critical of 
many aspects of our recent develop- 
ment but find much, on the whole, 
that is hopeful. They conclude that 
we have been experiencing a “mid- 
passage”—a period in which we have 
had occasion to re-examine our heri- 
tage and in which we have become 
conscious of the positive values of 
our democratic institutions. “It took 
the great economic depression, the 
domestic conflict, the rise of. Hitler, 
and the consolidation of fascist forces 
abroad to arouse what appeared to 
be a fierce affection for democracy 
and to produce a tumult of praise 
for the idea and its institutional em- 
bodiments.” 

At the same time, the authors are 
careful to point out that democracy 
is a word used indiscriminately by 
many groups which find it a con- 
venient and inexpensive prestige 
symbol to conceal undemocratic 
methods and objectives. Moreover, 
the word has a popularity that is 
relatively new: “For at no time, at 
no place, in solemn convention assem- 
bled, through no chosen agents, had 
the American people officially pro- 
claimed the United States to be a 
democracy . . . Not until the United 
States entered the World War was 
the. conception of the nation as a 
democracy given something that 
looked like official sanction.” 

President Roosevelt, though sharp- 
ly criticized for many of his policies, 
especially on foreign issues, is ap- 
plauded for combining in his think- 
ing “the severe economic analysis of 
the Hamilton-Webster tradition with 
humanistic democracy.” The major 
measures of his Administration, they 
add, have been pointed in the genera! 
direction of strengthening our eco- 
nomic foundations by “salvaging 
agriculture, fortifying the bargain- 
ing power of industrial workers, 
minimum wages, social insurance, 
old-age pensions, employment for the 
idle, security of livelihood and home, 
protection against the hazards of 
economic defeat.” In attacking our 
basic problems—human and_  eco- 
nomic—the President showed a 
courage and range greater than any 


-and 


of his predecessors, say the Beards. 

Almost half the book is devoted to 
the story of our cultural and scien- 
tific development during the last dec- 
ade. It is here that the Beards display 
a versatility and a competence that 
might be surprising were it not that 
their famous Rise of American Civi- 
lization, of which the present book is 
in effect the third volume, demon- 
strated their many talents and ce- 
mented their reputations as our 
leading historians. 

Their view of contemporary Amer- 
ican letters, though far from depre- 
catory, is not as roseate as that pic- 
tured by many critics. With apparent 
disregard for the almost certain 
clamor that would greet their un- 
flattering opinions of many of the 
literary mighty, the Beards—who are 
anything but conformists — have 
directed their darts where they feel 
they belong, without regard for rank 
or reputation. Thus Van Wyck 
Brooks’ The Flowering of New Eng- 
land, which has won every important 
non-fiction award during the last two 
years, including the Pulitzer Prize, 
is the subject of a caustic commen- 
tary: “‘Brooks ... spoke of Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, and their friends, 
of apple blossoms, of splashing rivu- 
lets, of the fragrant honeysuckle. 
With such exultation was this sweet- 
ness and light hailed by reviewers 
readers that stray objections 
were buried in the oblivion which 
could so easily be accorded to doubt- 
ers in America. The Brooks triumph 
was almost Roman in its magnifi- 
cence.” 

On the other hand, they are 
strongly enthusiastic about John Dos 
Passos, who represents to them an 
ideal combination: writer and realist. 

In a book that does not want for 
barbs, the motion picture industry 
comes in for perhaps the heaviest 
share. The indictment drawn up by 
the Beards against Hollywood is inci- 
sive and challenging. Quoting a sur- 
vey which found that, of 115 pictures 
investigated at random, there were 
54 murders, 59 cases of felonious 
assault, 17 hold-ups, 21 kidnappings, 
they point out that altogether there 
were 449 crimes, or about 4 for an 
average film. This emphasis on crime 
is approached solely by emphasis on 
sex or biological instincts. “Just 
what effect ‘a century of progress’ in 
that kind of education would have 
upon the morale of human relations 
and upon the institution of the fam- 
ily no one could say.” 
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The Beards are much more gap. 
guine about our development. in the 
arts and sciences; but even hey 
there are important reservation; 
They remark at the curious state of 
public interest in art, that it is only 
aroused when an artist’s work is cen. 
sored. They see tremendous possibilj. 
ties in the work of the federal ay 
projects. “Nowhere was the nature 
of the midpassage better exempli- 
fied.” Discussing science, they write 
of the widening gulf between medical 
progress and medical needs. Other 
fields of science “did not differ jy 
any absolute manner from exper. 
ences in other so-called domains of 
human interest ... No unbridge- 
able chasm separated the scientist 
from the artist in methods of work 
and intellectual operations.” 

It is impossible, in the brief space 
of a review, or even a full-length arti- 
cle, to attempt a complete report on 
this work. One thing, however, is 
certain: America in Midpassage 
takes its place as our most impor- 
tant history of recent times. This is 
a book about which other books may 
some day be written. 


HE ideal function of a book dealing 

with world affairs is effectively 
illustrated in Raymond Leslie Buell’s 
Poland: Key to Europe. It does not 
attempt to compete with spot news 
headlines but provides a broad in- 
formational background for a com- 
petent understanding of day-to-day 
happenings. Mr. Buell, who has 
written on Poland in CURRENT HIs- 
TORY (April 1939), obtained the ma- 
terial for this book at first-hand and 
after extended study. 

Poland is the key to Europe, says 
Mr. Buell, because geographically 
and diplomatically she is in the most 
vital position in Europe. Geograph- 
ically, she lies in the hollow between 
Germany and Russia; any ideological 
or materialistic clash between the 
two totalitarian states would find her 
the immediate battleground. Diplo- 
matically, her fate—and_ therefore 
the fate of Europe—is tied up il 
the future relations between her two 
giant neighbors. Even if Germany 
and Russia should effect some basis 
for an understanding—and_ recent 
reports seem to point in this di- 
rection— Poland fears she may 
have to provide the price of peace. 
For Poland is loved. by neither 
giant. 

It is not altogether impossible, 
according to Mr. Buell, that any rap- 
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brochement between the two dicta- 
'B yships might find Poland on the 
rving block. Germany covets the 
Wkraine, and Russia a portion of her 
‘iii lands. Whether the partitioning 
i Poland would be an inevitable con- 
 kequence of such an “unholy alliance” 
iG. difficult to say; but the Poles—as 
well as all Central Europe—are not 
jismissing such an event as remote. 
7 For her part, Poland has little 
ifection for either Germany or Rus- 
ja. Her fears of German invasion 
we perhaps greater than her fears 
of COmmunism, which she has always 
regarded as a barrier to Slavic unity. 
But Poland, a highly religious nation 
-she is attached more strongly to 
“Bie Roman Catholic Church than 
ay other country in Europe with the 
exception of Ireland—is antagonistic 
) anti-religious forces, with which 
she identifies Russia. 

Even if Poland’s external worries 
should be solved, there are enough 
domestic problems to keep the brows 
of her statesmen knitted for many 
years to come. Few countries in Eu- 
rope present the spectacle of such 
widespread poverty and suffering. 
Food is increasingly scarce but the 
population continues to skyrocket 
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more rapidly than that of any other 
nation on the Continent. Lacking the 
industrial development to process 
adequately even the limited resources 
she does have, Poland is unable to 
support her present population. Mr. 
Buell quotes one writer who observed 
that many of the peasants are “mere 
skeletons wracked with fever and 
malaria. Their clothes are skins and 
rags, and their foot-coverings are 
bark cut from trees.” He quotes an- 
other source as saying that a Polish 
peasant will use the same water over 
and over again in boiling potatoes, 
in order to save salt. 

Add to this Poland’s minority 
problems—she has 5,000,000 Ukrain- 
ians, 750,000 Germans and 1,500,000 
White Russians—and it is readily 
understandable that the country 
might at any moment erupt into civil 
conflict. Poland has come close to 
prolonged civil war twice in the last 
twenty years, though civil war un- 
doubtedly would mean intervention 
by either or both of the neighboring 
dictatorships. Thus her domestic 
problems are interlocked with her 
foreign problems; she hopes that no 
outside influence will be used to pre- 
cipitate an internal quarrel which 
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might provide an opportune moment 
for ambitious neighbors. 

The picture Mr. Buell draws does 
not presage too bright a future for 
Poland. But he points out—and this 
is borne out by events which have 
happened since the book was written 
—that Poland’s big hope lies in the 
possibility of alliances with friendly 
nations and in the principle of Slavic 
unity. This would mean that some 
sort of an understanding would have 
to be reached with Russia—the Soviet 
is largely Slavic—whereby Poland 
might at least secure herself against 
German aggression and at the same 
time receive some assurance against 
Bolshevist penetration. 

Poland: Key to Europe is a store- 
house of valuable factual and inter- 
pretative data. Mr. Buell has suc- 
ceeded not only in clarifying the 
external and internal policies of a 
nation which has heretofore received 
scant attention in the United States 
but has gone a long way toward un- 
raveling the complicated knot that 
is Central Europe. 


HIGH point in dramatic effective- 
ness for a non-fiction book is 
reached in We Didn’t Ask Utopia: A 
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“The Beards have given us both facts and conclusions. 
Their book is encyclopedic in detail, original in inter- 
pretation, bold in judgment. ... 
understanding of the past which few historians of the 
present generation possess, by a sensitiveness to the prob- 
lems of the present which perhaps no other historian of 
the Beards’ generation could achieve.” 


AMERICA IN MIDPASSAGE 


by CHARLES A. and MARY R. BEARD 
Authors of 


“The Rise of American Civilization” 


It is informed by an 
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“Handmade? Of Course Not!” 


“Why, most everything in this store is made by machines nowadays. If it 
weren’t, I wouldn’t be selling half these things, and you couldn’t buy them. 


They’d cost too much.” 


F MANUFACTURED articles had to be made by hand, few American 

families could enjoy electric lights, automobiles, silk hose, telephones, 

or the other conveniences of life today. Even the necessities, such as food 

and clothing, would be scarcer and more expensive. And there wouldn’t be 

the number of factory jobs there are in America today, or millions of 

other jobs selling, servicing, and supplying raw materials for the hundreds 
of new products that machines have made possible. 


Fifty years ago, there were only 4,000,000 factory jobs in this country 
—today there are twice as many. Because industry devised machines to 
make products at low cost, more millions of people could buy them. And 
because more were bought, more men were employed making them. 


General! Electric scientists and engineers, by applying electricity to the 
machines of industry, have been responsible for much of this progress. 
Their efforts today are creating not only MORE GOODS FOR MORE PEOPLE AT 


LEss cost, but also MORE AND BETTER JOBS AT HIGHER WAGES. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Quaker Family in Soviet Russia, by 
Harry and Rebecca Timbres. It is 
written in diary and letter form and 
tells of the life—which ended in trag- 
edy—of an American physician and 
research scientist and his wife and 
two children in the Soviet Union, 
The Timbres first visited Russia in 
the early twenties as famine relief 
workers for the American Friends 


Service Committee. Returning to 
America, Harry Timbres_ studied 
medicine at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and received his degree in 1928. 
One year later the Timbres family 
of four migrated to India, where Dr. 
Timbres organized the medical serv- 
ices in Santiniketan, Bengal—educa- 
tional settlement of Rabindranath 
Tagore. For five years Harry and 
Rebecca Timbres fought malaria in 
the Near East; before he left he re- 
ceived an award for his work in 
malaria control from the Ross. Field 
Experimental Station. Back again in 
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the United States, Dr. Timbre 
served as medical officer for a & 
operative community administerg 
by the federal government in Wes 
Virginia, where he was in charge of 
medical and surgical work. Late 
he taught medical statistics at John 
Hopkins. 

For this information concerning 
the background of Harry Timbre 
we are indebted to Dr. Charles-kj 
ward A. Winslow, who has written ay 
introduction to the book, which, inc 
dentally, also contains a foreword by 
Walter Duranty. Both Dr. Winsly 
and Mr. Duranty write movingly of 
the young scientist who lost his lifé 
in Russia in an effort to continue 
saving the lives of others. “He ranke( 
high,” says Duranty, “amongst thos 
‘microbe hunters’ whose careful, p:- 
tient efforts are truly making the 
world safer for humanity.” To this 
Dr. Winslow adds: “Harry Timbres’s 
life was not wasted ... To know 
Harry and Rebecca Timbres is to 
gain a new hope in these dark 
a 

For nearly a year—June 1936 to 
May 1937—Harry and Rebecca Tin- 
bres worked in Russia, as they had 
in India, to eradicate epidemic and 
disease. Almost oblivious of the dis- 
comforts and handicaps for an. out 
sider of life in a strange country, the 
Timbres regarded their stay in the 
Soviet Republic as an opportunity for 
valuable medical research in the con- 
trol and prevention of malaria. 

Their work, though difficult and 
exhausting, had its rewards in their 
special research and in the lives the 
Timbres were able to reclaim from 
almost certain death. But the strain 
was too much for the young physi- 
cian; fatigue robbed his vitality and 
he became stricken with typhus. Fer 
two weeks Hal Timbres fought for 
life. Then: 

“It was just seven o’clock. Long 
shadows slanted across the grass 
the hill where we stood high above 
the Tartar fields and the Volga Rivet. 
The sun was flaming a triumphant 
red and gold as Hal was lowered int 
the earth. 

“The swift, beautiful service com 
menced with the silence of mal— 
the symphony of sky, trees, grass 
birds . 
with earth...” 


Here in real life is enacted a !* 
markably similar counterpart 4 
Hemingway’s hospital scene in the 
last chapter of his Farewell to Arm, 
in which Catherine Barkley dies. Th 
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similarity in effectiveness is brought 
almost inevitably to mind in reading 
the closing pages of We Didn’t Ask 
Utopia. The entire book, in fact, has 
dramatic effect rare in non-fiction. 
Quite aside from its value as a docu- 
mentary record—it is unquestionably 
yne of the most important of recent 
hooks on the Soviet—it tells a human 
sory that deserves a wide audience. 
The impact of the book comes both 
from the story itself and the sim- 
jlicity and quiet enthusiasm with 
which it is written. 














TTRACTIVELY compressed between 

the covers of a new book is the 
sory of one of the most historic 
years the world has known since the 
end of the War. It is an important 
year and an important book, for the 
events of 1938 were far-reaching in 
their significance and deserve—in- 
deed demand—the chronicled perma- 
nence that only a book can give. 

It is called The World Over: 1938; 
its editors are Joseph Hilton Smyth, 
Editor of The Living Age, and 
Charles Angoff, Contributing Editor 
of The North American Review; 
assisting were Lamar Middleton, 
Walker G. Matheson, Samuel Dash- 
iell, Allan Angoff, and William D. 
Allen. 

With such an array of talent, it is 
not surprising that this ambitious 
undertaking has accomplished all 
that it set out to do and more. The 
aim, according to the editors, was to 
present a ‘‘clearer and better focused 
picture of the year than may be 
gained from the nervous and often 
disconnected narration in the press 
of the world.” But The World Over: 
1938 does even more: it furnishes an 
expert record and account which will 
undoubtedly be accepted by historians 
as the “last word” on 1938. 

The book has two distinct, though 
complementary, uses. The first half 
consists of a running commentary, 
month by month and country by 
country of the year’s significant hap- 
penings. It can be read for interest 
48 well as information, for it has 
good continuity and is clearly writ- 
ten, The second half consists of a 
chronological account, also month by 
month and country by country. This 
section, particularly, is a reference 
tool difficult to duplicate unless you 
have at your disposal a warehouse 
stocked with back numbers of news- 
Papers and journals from all over 
the world—plus, of course, the time 
(Continued on page 64) 
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I am going to be a stuffed shirt. I 
got beat for Congress for not being 
one—Maury Maverick, ex-Congress- 
man following his election as Mayor 
of San Antonio. 


America CAN stay out of war. 
America SHOULD stay out of war— 
George Fielding Eliot (See Page 13). 


The Germans are finding that 
financial rabbits are progressively 
more difficult to conjure from the hat 
of bankruptey—Henry C. Wolfe and 
Robert Strausz-Hupé (See Page 19). 


She is the lady who knows all my 
secrets but never lets them out, who 
gently corrects my faults, who never 
forgets to praise me, who remembers 
all the things that I forget and who, 
for now nearly thirty years, has been 
my best friend and counselor.— 
Prime Minister Chamberlain. 


No matter how much noise they 
make [Fritz Kuhn’s bunds], they are 
merely a ridiculous minority when 
balanced against our twenty or thir- 
ty million Americans of German 
ancestry who help to man, have 
manned and will man again our for- 
tress of democracy against the ag- 
gression of tyrants—William Sea- 
brook (See Page 22). 


The fact is that there no longer is 
an Open Door in China and the indi- 
cations are that there never will be 
again—Luther A. Huston (See 
Page 34). 


There isn’t a thing produced from 
the soil that we cannot use in indus- 
try. Name anything grown on the 
farm and I will tell you an industrial 
use for it. 

I don’t believe there will be another 
world war, because there are people 
in the world who believe in producing 
things instead of destroying them 
—Henry Ford. 


That afternoon, before the quit- 
ting-time whistle blew at the Owosso, 
Michigan, beet sugar factory, Thom- 
as E. Dewey (12) had delivered all 
his copies of the Saturday Evening 
Post, as had the 15 boys working for 
him—S. T. Williamson (See 
Page 27). 


In San Francisco there is only one 
race. The race of the living—William 
Saroyan, 


Everybody wants a natural-looking 
girl now. Her hair mustn’t be too 
curly. Mascara’s taboo and lipstick 
is out—John Powers, employer of 
models. 
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Taxes are necessary —you couldn’t run a city, state or 


government without them. But they do mount up. 


Fact is, a considerable part of the money you pay us for 


telephone service goes right out in taxes. 


Bell System taxes for 1938 were $147,400,000— 


an increase of 56% in three years. In 1938 taxes were: 
Equal to about $550 a year per employee 
Equal to $9.50 per telephone in the Bell System 


Equal to $7.54 per share of A. T. & T. common stock 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit at 
the Golden Gate ‘International Exposition, San Francisco 
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History in the Making 


Neutrality—What Kind? 


Ss the middle of May came and 
passed, European war scares 
were dying down sufficiently 

to give home news a place on front 
pages once more. Welcome as this 
was, it failed to satisfy anyone that 
all danger had been removed. In the 
United States the European lull was 
generally regarded as little more 
than a breathing spell. While it con- 
tinued, our own goverament went 
right on strengthening its defenses 
and trying to shape a neutrality pro- 
gram which would keep us out of 
trouble without too greatly injuring 
trade. 

In his annual message to Congress 
in January, President Roosevelt in- 
dicated a dissatisfaction with the 
neutrality law that was widely 
shared throughout the country: “We 
have learned,” he said, “that, when 
we deliberately legislate neutrality, 
our neutrality laws may operate un- 
evenly and unfairly—may actually 
give aid to an aggressor and deny it 
to the victim.” 

But if what we have is unsatisfac- 
tory, what we should have is prob- 
lematical. Recent discussions of neu- 
trality before committees of the 
House and Senate indicate that it is 
hard to strike the right kind of pose 
toward a war that may never occur, 
or that may take an entirely different 
form than is now expected if, as and 
when it does occur. Clashes between 
“isolationists,” ‘“cash-and-carry-ers,” 
the “pro-democracy faction” and 
other schools show how far apart 
American groups stand on this ques- 
tion, 

In mid-May the Senate Committee 
Foreign Relations, having held 
hearings on neutrality for several 
Weeks, had yet to decide what 
changes to make in our neutrality 
Policy. Apparently it was puzzled by 
the lack of any definite recommenda- 
tion from the Administration. On 
May 16, the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House, equally puzzled, and 
for the same reason, voted to send 


some of its members to call on Sec- 
retary Hull and urge him to come 
before the committee and make 
known the State Department’s 
wishes. 

Meanwhile, as comparative quiet 
in Europe permitted the thoughts of 
Americans to return to their own 
affairs, they rediscovered a number 
of familiar but unpleasant truths: 
The United States still has more un- 
employment than any other great na- 
tion; still grapples with an almost 
hopelessly unbalanced budget and a 
rapidly rising debt; still finds it 
necessary to borrow and spend on a 
grand scale in its efforts to discover 
a way back to normalcy. 

The gigantic sums we are pouring 
out of the national treasury to pro- 
vide work or to equalize conditions 
between this group and that one, to 
stabilize enterprises that private cap- 
ital will not or cannot stabilize, to 
create markets and boost foreign 
trade, furnish ample evidence of the 
size and variety of the tasks looming 
so large before us. 


New York Times 


John L. Lewis 
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Billion-Dollar Farm Bill 


On May 12, the Senate passed the 
biggest appropriation bill for the as- 
sistance of farmers in this country’s 
history—$1,218,000,000. That is 
some $400,000,000 in excess of the 
Budget Bureau’s estimate and of the 
appropriation which the House of 
Representatives thought adequate. 

The Budget Bureau, the House and 
the Senate, however, all agreed on an 
appropriation of $500,000,000 with 
which to finance conservation and 
crop control by making cash pay- 
ments to farmers in exchange for 
contracts to restrict acreage planted 
in basic crops. They also agreed on an 
appropriation of $190,000,000 for 
public roads—$125,000,000 to be 
used for the. Federal Highway Sys- 
tem; $25,000,000 for secondary and 
feeder systems; $40,000,000 for grade 
crossing elimination. 

In addition to this large appropri- 
ation for roads, the bill contains sev- 
eral other items that cannot be clas- 
sified as exclusively for farm. aid— 
for example, $4,000,000 for forest 
roads and trails; $3,000,000 to ac- 
quire national forests, and $770,000 
for weather bureau service to trans- 
oceanic flights. 

President Roosevelt has intimated 
that, if the $400,000,000 increase for 
farm aid authorized by the Senate 
were approved by the House, it would 
be up to Congress to find some way to 
get the money through taxation. 


Victory for Mr. Lewis 


Aggressive John L. Lewis, head of 
the United Mine Workers and.of the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, added another victory to his 
lengthy list on May 13. On that date, 
following several weeks of negotia- 
tions with union officials in New. 
York, the operators who mine most 
of the country’s bituminous coal 
signed a new contract to govern labor 
relations in the mines for the next 
two years. 

The new contract, succeeding the 
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old one which expired in March, con- 
tinues the present seven-hour day, 
five-day week, and the wage rates 
for day workers and for tonnage 
workers. It differs from the old con- 
tract in providing for a “union 
shop”; that is, it compels mine work- 
ers not already members of the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers to join up. In this 
clause rests Mr. Lewis’ obvious vic- 
tory. It not only increases the num- 
ber of his followers; it prevents them 
from deserting to the Progressive 
Miners Union, affiliated with the 
C. I. O.’s arch-rival, the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The stoppage, strike, or whatever 
it may be called, in the soft-coal fields 
following the expiration of the old 
contract in March forced some cur- 
tailment in private enterprises and 
in municipal services. When far more 
serious curtailment was threatened, 
the Government supplemented the 
conciliatory offices of its Labor De- 
partment with the personal inter- 
vention of President Roosevelt, who 
warned the clashing operators and 
union officials to get together at once. 
Their settlement followed promptly. 

Some operators in Kentucky and 
in other “border” states, however, 
held out. In Kentucky’s hard-bitten 
Harlan County, notorious for vio- 
lence in labor disputes, National 
Guardsmen patrolled the highways, 
called out by Governor A. B. (“Hap- 
py’) Chandler to protect miners who 
wished to work without a contract. 
On May 16, President Roosevelt, 
asked whether he intended to inter- 
vene to prevent bloodshed in Harlan 
County, replied that he had ‘no in- 
tention of doing so. 


Conscripting Wealth 


The American people have de- 
veloped two fixed convictions regard- 
ing war: (1) they feel that it is fre- 
quently brought on by scheming mi- 
norities; and (2) that these minori- 
ties often make a killing out of it. 
This attitude of mind helps to ex- 
plain the present sentiment for a 
popular referendum before a declara- 
tion of war and for the drafting of 
wealth as well as man-power in case 
of war. Bills have been presented to 
Congress to achieve both objectives. 

The most prominent of the wealth- 
conscripting bills is that introduced 
by Senator Josh Lee of Oklahoma. 
Contemplation of it moves the Balti- 
more Sun to imagine new horrors to 
add to the already over-numerous 


Steelman, Conciliator 


—Condensed from the New York 
Daily Mirror. 
Tq; 0 ope is one government 
agency that can’t make 
anybody do anything,” says Dr. 
John R. Steelman, Chief of the 
Conciliation Service in the Unit- 
ed States Department of Labor, 
who went to bat for government 
and public when the coal tie-up 
threatened to become a national 
emergency. 

Steelman was all but forgotten 
when operators and miners end- 
ed their session of haggling and 
finally signed up. He didn’t mind 
that. “They settled. That’s the 
important thing.” But around 
the Biltmore Hotel in New York, 
where the coal conference took 
place, this leaked out: When 
President Roosevelt called min- 
ers and operators to Washington 
he told them, “I’m just acting as 
Mr. Steelman’s assistant, trying 
to help him out.” 

Coal was one of the toughest 
assignments Steelman ever 
tackled in seven years of con- 
ciliating. He helped settle the 
Pacific coast maritime strike, 
and, in March, settled the Wash- 
ington, D. C., hotel strike. 

John Steelman is thirty-nine, 
a bachelor, born in Arkansas and 
raised in Alabama. His father 
was a farmer and a logger. Steel- 
man spent thirteen years collect- 
ing four degrees from five col- 
leges. He’s a_ six-footer, keen 
eyed, gray around his temples, 
good looking, warm. He gestures 
a lot with his nervous hands, 
peppers his talk with cuss-words. 
He’s ridden freight trains, slept 
on the ground with hoboes, 
worked in lumber camps as a 
logger at $1 a day, sold insurance 
and maps, and taught economics 
and sociology. He has a Ph.D. 
but doesn’t like to be called “doc- 
tor,” says that “mixes me up 
with the Brain Trust.” 

He was made the first labor 
conciliator in the South in 1932, 
became Chief of the Service two 
years ago. He has a staff of 
eighty now, with fifty-three con- 
ciliators in the field. His salary 
is $7,500 a year. 

His record: In 1938 the public, 
workers or employers invited the 
Service in on 4,231 cases, involv- 
ing 1,618,409 persons. Batting 
Average: 98 per cent of the cases 
were settled on terms satisfac- 
tory to both sides. In only six 
cases was the Service refused. 


Current History 


Duffy—The Baltimore Sun 
Loaded—and maybe with dynamite, 


horrors of war. Says the Sun, editori- 
ally: “Senator Lee’s scheme calls for 
a system of forced loans by virtue of 
which every man with more than 
$1,000 to his credit would have to 
lend the Government five per cent or 
more of his net worth at one per cent 
interest. Under this scheme, on a dec- 
laration of war, the first duty of 
every man with a little property 
would be to sit down aiid calculate 
how much he had. For. some of us, 
this would not be very difficult, but 
for many it might be highly bur- 
densome. We all know with what 
sweating and gnashing of teeth in- 
come tax returns are made out prior 
to March 15. It might mean that we 
should have to stop recruiting for 
the army and navy and devote the 
whole man power of the nation for 
the duration of the war to account: J 
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Corned Beef for the Navy 


A curious sidelight on the aid-to- 
farmers issue is furnished by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s insistence that the 
Navy buy canned corned beef from 
Argentina. It is cheaper and better. 
he declares. To prove the first point, 
he quotes the Argentine offer to fur- 
nish it at eight cents a pound less 
than the domestic product. To prove 
the second point, he challenges news- 
paper men to try some of it. 

All this came about because of @ 
proposed amendment to the Navy 
Department Appropriation Bill, pro 
viding for exclusive purchase of dc 
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mestic beef. Though the President’s 
statements aroused far-flung contro- 
versy, Arthur Krock, head of the 
Washington Bureau of the New York 
Times, declined to take it too seri- 
ously. A condensed version of Mr. 
Krock’s May 15 column follows: 

“Ever since the President told the 
Navy that, since Argentine canned 
corned beef is better and cheaper 
than the local product, it should be 
purchased, members of Congress 
from the cattle country have been 
erupting in speeches. The President, 
they said, was destroying a great 
local industry in an effort to curry 
favor with the Argentine for his 
hemisphere policy. 

“The facts are known to the Presi- 
dent and the Departments of State 
and Commerce. They are also famil- 
iar to the packers, the chain-store 
supply men and the meat processors 
of South America. 

“A good percentage of American 
cattle used to be turned into canned 
corned beef. The only time people 
thought much about this product was 
during the Spanish-American War 
when the quality was so bad there 
was a scandal. Probably that was the 
reason why canned beef became un- 
popular in this country. At any rate 
the bellies, or ‘plates’ of cattle from 
which canned beef is made were in- 
geniously diverted to other foods in 
this country, and in the New World 
there developed the great American 
yen for hot dogs and hamburgers. 

“From Maine to California, from 
Florida to Vancouver, the hot dog 
and the hamburger entered upon a 
rapid rise in consumption. The scent 
of the griddle was inhaled in the 
land. Since good prices and good 
profits were to be made in these com- 
modities, 95 per cent or more of the 
plates of cattle were thus processed. 
The result is that large orders for 
canned beef cannot be filled in any 
store or wholesale packing plant. 

“In South America and the Euro- 
Pean countries, where products of 
cattle plates are sold there is no 
relish for the hot dog and the ham- 
burger. So the beef raising countries 
to the southward—Argentina, Uru- 
fuay, Brazil and Paraguay—have 
used most of the cattle plates—and 
even better cuts—for canned corned 
beef. For this and other reasons they 
tan deliver the product here cheaper 
and better, as the President said. 

“Canned beef is handy ration for 
the Army and the Navy. Not only is 
it scarce here, because unprofitable 
















































in contrast with the hot dog and the 
hamburger, but its manufacture is 
held to a minimum therefor. But the 
plates are completely used and soid at 
home. No American steer or cow, no 
domestic cattle-raiser or processor, is 
being discriminated against by the 
President or anybody else. 

“The United States absorbs its 
own beef product and thus imports 
little. But canned beef comes in be- 
cause it isn’t profitable to manufac- 
ture much of it here. In 1938 four 
South American countries sent about 
79,000,000 pounds. Argentina can 
sell it in wholesale lots in the United 
States for 16 cents a pound, of which 
6 cents represents duty and another 
portion the hauling charge. Ameri- 
can bidders wanted to charge the 
Navy 24 cents a pound for canned 
beef in which only cattle plates, and 
none of the better South American 
cuts, were the base. Their price was 
high because they don’t find it inter- 
esting to make much of the stuff. And 
they don’t find it interesting because 
they are doing better with hot dogs 
and hamburgers. 

“The Navy order given to the Ar- 
gentine was for only 48,000 pounds 
of canned beef. Compare that with 
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the 79,000,000 pounds imported in 
1938; take the other facts into ac- 
count; then forget the whole busi- 
ness over a hot dog or a hamburger.” 


The Royal Visit 

From Thursday, May 11, to Sun- 
day, May 14, the entire British Em- 
pire—particularly the British Isles 
-—-sat on the edge of its collective 
seat. For England’s reigning mon- 
archs, who had left England May 6, 
were fog-bound and ice-bound on the 
high seas aboard the Empress of 
Australia, headed for Canada and the 
United States—the first trip reign- 
ing British rulers have ever made to 
North America. 

London newspapers which had op- 
posed the voyage when it was first 
projected were grimiy silent. The 
tension increased when it became 
known that the Duchess of York, algo 
operated by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway on the Southampton to Que- 
bee schedule, which departed but one 
day before the Empress, arrived at 
Quebec—destination of the Royal 
Family—in the normal time of six 
days. 

At the beginning of the ninth day, 














Fitzpatrick—The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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the Empress of Australia was still of Hamlet only to withdraw from the in the ideological war. At times, i ee I 
picking its way through the fog; auditorium whenever the Prince of was none too easy to differentiate he. bad fo 
from Thursday to Sunday it had cov- Denmark was on the stage. Who, tween tactics of the pro-Nazi anj (zecho: 
ered only 172 miles. But all fears having crossed the Atlantic Ocean, those of the anti-Nazi groups of ng. fact th 
were put aside when the Empress would willingly forego a glimpse of tions. Press and radio censorship almly 
finally nosed through the fog and New York?” were not peculiar to any one country, Biaught 
negotiated the remaining distance to Duff Cooper emphasized the non- And the protective “pactomania” the fin: 
Canadian waters without incident. political complexion of the King’s with which Hitler has been charg. area. 
Up the colorful St. Lawrence sailed trip here. This much, however, was ing Britain was, if less successful, Av 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth, their certain: political or non-political, it equally apparent in the Reich. maign | 
Majesties on deck most of the way is being counted on by many British- Indeed, at the very moment Hitler precise 
and enjoying the river’s wonders. was denouncing England’s tactics inf. N 
On Wednesday, May 17, England’s attempting to line up an anti-Nazi Mecho 
King and Queen made history when bloc, Franz von Papen, fixer of the patter’ 
they walked down the gangplank of re ane Anschluss with Austria, and now §yolent 
the Empress and set foot on Amer- 5 ee XQ German Ambassador to Turkey, was §nan-P 
ican soil. For more than a hundred pe “ risking a purge because he had s0 Mjeman 
years influential circles on this con- far failed to line up Turkey with @pplish 
tinent and in Great Britain had dis- 1 Berlin. Hitler himself showed “pact- § jolent 
cussed the feasibility of a visit to bee | omania” symptoms by offering non- §czech 
these shores by an English monarch. ie | 5 aggression agreements to the Scan- Mine Si 
But not until now had such a visit pons (eG Rage dinavian states—which he has no Miptent: 
come to pass. f(s yy need to attack. Moreover, for weeks Bhis ru 
One purpose of the visit is plain. NA: Se Berlin has tried every artifice to §polan 
When the Statute of Westminster \\\ ae bring Japan into the Berlin-Rome § ¢rong 
was passed eight years ago, it severed a ie ie Axis, though Tokyo has remained § presi 
virtually all the mother country’s ties Ma | ee, shyly aloof. Meanwhile, German dip- §yyt p 
with the dominions save that of the BS am ae lomatic agents have been frantical- § men a 
Crown. For all practical purposes,  \ eK te ly offering pacts to Poland, Rumania, 9 ¢) 
Canada—as well as the other domin- ME eect ck. and Yugoslavia. Forei; 
ions—was given the status of an Wes é open 
independent nation. Prime Minister Re Ls t 
Chamberlain’s Cabinet has no con- LZ” Poland Squeezed a 
trol whatsoever over any of the self- Squeezed between an aggressive Bf pile, | 
governing dominions. Ottawa’s Par- i Germany on the west and hated Rus- § ison 
liament is as free and unencumbered x sia on the east, Poland in mid-May § crises 
in its deliberations as London’s Par- was caught in a nutcracker. There § pyce 
liament. The British High Commis- — De Groune Amaterdammer WeS little comfort in the fact that Bi was 
sioner at Ottawa has a function “| a ae : Britain and France had pledged full § ang 1, 
o you by any chance feel as ; : 
analogous to that of ambassador. aunt” military support if Poland were at- & Paris 
Thus the circumstances of a visit 7 tacked; for Poles remembered that Bf the J 
to the dominions are entirely differ- 4. to create good-will in the United Britain and France had made the § “meg 
ent from what they would have been tates at a moment when England $8ame solemn pledge to Czecho-Slo § at 
before the statute was passed. The j, more anxious to have our friend- Vakia last spring. Promise of Rus- § Muss 
King now represents the sole link ship than at any time since the end sian assistance was to Poland as dis- rence 
holding together the British Com- of the World War. turbing as any threatened invasion § the | 
monwealth of Nations, and it is now by the Germans. The reason was sim- § that 
important—more so than ever before bs °. 99 ple: a deep-rooted fear that if the Axis 
—that this link be kept at full Europe Ss Pactomania Red Army were once entrenched 02 & yolyy 
strength. King George VI is now The war of political ideologies in Polish soil it might never move out. & disoy 
under a virtual obligation to visit Europe continued during May. In- At the same time, although Prime § poggj 
his subjects all over the world. Ac- creasingly confusing to American ob- Minister Chamberlain warned Hitler § the 
cordingly, plans are being made for servers became the slogan “democra- that seizure of Danzig by force would & Ber); 
a Royal visit to other dominions in cies versus dictatorships.” To most of _ mean war, there was a widespread § nilit 
the near future. them, it seemed that European coun- belief that Danzig nevertheless & aj , 
The trip to the United States, fol- tries were gradually and forcibly be- would be surrendered peacefully © § mor, 
lowing the tour of Canada, is alogical ing jockeyed into the Rome-Berlin the Reich in one more “appeas & hefo 
extension of the visit to Canada. Axis on one hand, and the London- ment.” This belief was heightened 
Alfred Duff Cooper, former First Paris Axis on the other; that democ- when the Times of London, usually . 
Lord of the Admiralty, explains in racy, as a form of political govern- considered the mouthpiece of the Th 
a copyrighted article published in the ment, had little to do with the strug- British Foreign Office, stated edi- T 
New York Herald Tribune: “To visit gle. In last analysis the European  torially that “Danzig was not worth BF sua 
the Continent of North America countries—practically all of them— fighting over.” miss 
without seeing anything of the Unit- emerged more “totalitarian” than Particularly ominous to Poland § my; 
ed States would be indeed as though otherwise. was the pattern the Axis Powers fol’ & vin, 
a man were to go to a performance Ironic similarities were to be noted lowed in their dealings with the Po 
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(zecho-Slovakia. Ironic, too, was the 


-Bijct that Poland itself had looked on 





wimly as the Czech State was 





.Bjaughtered and even participated in 


the final kill by seizing the Teschen 
area. 

A violent anti-Polish press cam- 
pign has been launched in Germany, 
precisely following the procedure of 
the Nazi press campaign against 
(yecho-Slovakia. Again following the 
pattern closely, Hitler has made a 
violent speech denouncing the Ger- 
man-Polish non-aggression pact and 
demanding Danzig and rights in the 
Polish Corridor—almost the exact 
violent speech he made during the 
(zech crisis in which he demanded 
the Sudetenland but disavowed any 
intention of wanting Czechs under 
his rule. Foreign Minister Beck of 
Poland is said to have prepared a 
srong reply to Hitler, just as did 
President Benes of Czecho-Slovakia, 
but pressure was applied on both 
men and their talks were toned down. 
Qn the suggestion of the British 
Foreign Office, “the door was left 
open for negotiation” in both in- 
stances. 

Carefully acting out his allotted 
rle, Premier Mussolini of Italy has 
risen to the occasion during both 
crises. In the Czech excitement II 
Duce gave every indication that he 
was opposed to a war by his partner 
and heightened hopes of London and 
Paris that he would swing away from 
the Axis when he offered to act as 
“mediator.” 

At the height of the Polish crisis, 
Mussolini again expressed his abhor- 
rence of war and once more raised 
the hopes of England and France 
that he could be swung out of the 
Axis, especially since he once again 
Volunteered to mediate. Once more 
discussion in London reverted to the 
possibility of “appeasement.” When 
the discussion reached its height, 
Berlin and Rome signed a formal 
military alliance, demonstrating to 
all of Europe that Mussolini was 


more tightly in the Axis than ever 
before. 


The Litvinoff Mystery 

The mystery of the month was the 
sudden withdrawal of Foreign Com- 
mssar Maxim Litvinoff into the 
murky silence of Inner Russia. Lit- 
Mnoff, one of the Old Bolsheviks, 








Mr. Hitler is willing to deal with any country. 


earned fame by enrolling the Soviet 
Union in the League of Nations 
against tremendous opposition, and 
had won recognition of the Soviet 
Union by Washington. Early in May 
he was reported to have raised Soviet 
prestige by initialing a treaty with 
Britain and France. These two pow- 
ers, with Czarist Russia, once com- 
prised the Grand Alliance that prior 
to 1914 was the fear and envy of 
Europe. 

The new Grand Alliance was all 
ready to be made public when Lit- 
vinoff was suddenly yanked back to 
Moscow. Western nations which had 
been counting on Russian support to 
prevent the annihilation of Poland 
were stunned when it was announced 
that he had been replaced by V. M. 
Molotov, President of the Consulate 
of People’s Commissars. It was ex- 
plained that Litvinoff had retired 
“at his own request,” and that he was 
suffering from a weak heart. Imme- 
diately there was conjecture as to 


what was really behind the shift. 
Berlin received the news with evi- 
dent delight. A story was immediate-' 
ly spread that Moscow had lost in- 
terest in Britain’s “stop Hitler” drive 
and that the much-discussed, much-. 
feared, but so far never realized pact 
between Nazi Germany and Com- 
munist Russia was actually emerg- 
ing. 

Up until the middle of May Mos- 
cow had not seen fit to explain pre- 
cisely what was behind the removal 
of Litvinoff. Gradually, however, va- 
rious foreign observers reached the 
conclusion that Litvinoff had dis- 
pleased Moseow by agreeing to sign 
a treaty with France and Britain 
that excluded any co-operation of the 
so-called democracies in case the So- 
viet became involved in a war with 
Japan in the Far East. 

What Moscow was demanding was 
a mutual assistance pact. What Lit- 
vinoff apparently was about to sign 
was a treaty which would call Rus- 
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sian troops into action against the 
Fascists, but would at the same time 


leave Paris and London free to hedge 
in any war. A long-harbored sus- 
picion in Moscow has been that Lon- 
don and Paris, never friendly to the 
Bolsheviks, desired to embroil Stal- 
in’s dictatorship with Hitler’s and 
wreck them both. 


Far Eastern Reactions 


In the Far East there was consid- 


erable speculation on the Litvinoff . 


removal. Reports in Berlin that Mos- 
cow was about to sign a treaty with 
Germany were discounted by Japan 
as being of purely nuisance value; 
an effort by Berlin and Rome to 
swing Japan into a hard and fast 
alliance, since they would have great 
need of the powerful Japanese fleet 
if they were to attempt to force 
Great Britain out of the Mediterra- 
nean. Berlin went out of its way to 
point out to Tokyo that Japan would 
face grave consequences if Berlin and 
Moscow should suddenly become al- 
lies, and suggested that Tokyo would 
be wise to side with the Berlin fac- 
tion. But Japan apparently thought 
otherwise, and there was every in- 
dication that Tokyo was swinging 
away from the Rome-Berlin bloc to- 
ward the democracies. 

At the moment, Japan seems to 
lean toward increased friendship 


with the United States. After declin-: 


ing to comment on whether Japan 
would or would not sign a military 
-alliance with Germany and Italy, a 
Foreign Office spokesman in Tokyo 
plainly indicated that Japan was will- 
ing to flirt with the democracies when 
he stated: 

“Japan has its own independent 
foreign policy which, as enunciated 
by Foreign Minister Arita time aft- 
er time, antagonizes neither demo- 
cratic nor totalitarian camps.” 


Russia in China 
Meanwhile, 


Tokyo paid careful 
heed to reports that Moscow is at- 
tempting to jockey London and Paris 
into a secret alliance that would per- 
mit Russia to extend more vigorous 
assistance to Chiang Kai-shek, per- 


haps even to send Soviet “volun- 
teers” on a large scale to the Chinese 
war zone. 

The reason for the credence placed 
in these reports is the fact that 
Soviet Russia is digging deeper into 
China and extending its sphere of 


HE general public never suspected recently how very close to war we 

were with Japan. It was the personal diplomacy of President Roose. 
velt which kept the Japanese from echoing the war threats of the Rome. 
Berlin axis. Japan, you will recall, was conspicuously silent about going 
to war against the democracies—after Il Duce announced that Italy 
would fight with Germany. The brilliant diplomacy which touched the 
heart of every Japanese was the sending of Ex-Ambassador Saito’s 
ashes home to Japan on an American battleship. The Japanese—from 
the mightiest to the most humble—considered that gesture a very fine 
one. That idea was the President’s. He and Saito were not merely repre- 
sentatives of two great nations. Roosevelt and Saito were two great 
friends. This is the second time that F. D, R.—in a crisis—kept us out 
of war—by appealing directly to the people-—Walter Winchell in the 


Daily Mirror, New York. 


influence into the northwest. Moscow 
is reported to have offered Chiang 
greatly increased military support in 
exchange for concessions in that ter- 
ritory on the following terms: 

(1) The Kuomintang Peoples 
Party must remedy its growing anti- 
Communist attitude fostered by con- 
servative and Fascist-minded lead- 
ers; 

(2) The number of Soviet po- 
litical and military advisers must be 
increased; 

(3) The Comintern (Communist 
International) is to be utilized, and 
parts of China not yet under Soviet 
domination are to be bolshevized; 

(4) Compensation for Soviet sup- 
port is to include oil and gold-mining 
concessions in Sinkiang Province— 
in which order is to be maintained 
by Soviet troops and the permanent 
independence of which is to be recog- 
nized by China—and the right to 
construct railroads in Outer Mon- 
golia, Sinkiang and Kansu Provinces. 


Chile Facing Left 

Precisely what price the United 
States will have to pay to keep the 
various Latin American countries in 
line in the present war of political 
ideologies is hard to guess. 

Following the example set by Mex- 
ico in the expropriation of American 
oil and ranching lands, there is a 
strong movement among the Chilean 
peasants to establish collective agri- 
cultural colonies, which would mean 
the seizure of the richest farm lands 
for distribution among 20,000 fam- 
ilies in the provinces between Co- 
quinbo in the North and Biobio in 
the South. At the same time, Minis- 
ter of Trade Bianchi is negotiating 
for foreign loans totaling $350,- 
000,000 for the intensification of na- 
tional production in accordance with 
the law recently passed by Congress. 

Advanced under the so-called “Pop- 


ular Front” Presidency of Pedy 
Aguirre Cerda, millionaire plants. 
tion owner and leader of the Radic 
party, this program is regarded i 
conservative American circles as nex 
door to out-and-out “bolshevism.” 


Bolivia Facing Right 

In direct contrast to the Chilean 
communal program, Bolivia on the 
northeast border of Chile a fev 
weeks ago adopted a regime which 
was widely described as ‘“‘totali- 
tarian”——despite the statement by 
the Bolivian Foreign Office on May 
16 that “there is absolutely no con- 
nection between the new Bolivian 
government and a totalitarian state.” 

The new government functions 
under the leadership of German 
Busch Becarra, German-trained 
Bolivian militarist. Although Bolivia 
for the past two years had been 
under two successive military gov 
ernments, which outwardly pretend 
ed to maintain a democratic form of 
government, that pretense was 
dropped by thirty-five-year-old Dicta- 
tor Busch in a proclamation suppress 
ing all civil liberty. He placed the 
newspapers under strict control and 
subjected the entire population of 
Bolivia—3,226,296—to a strict po 
litical and moral discipline. 

Following Dictator Busch’s suc 
cessful putsch, a surprising predic: 
tion that Bolivia would join the anti- 
Comintern pact came from a curious 
quarter—Tokyo. There, Kokichi Sei 
toh, a native of Kumanoto, Japal, 
and long-time resident of Kocha 
bamba, Brazil, where he is an im 
porter, declared that Bolivia would 
join Rome, Berlin, Tokyo, Spail, 
Manchukuo and Hungary in a mordl 
alliance against the Communists. The 
reason for the announcement comilg 
from Tokyo was the little known fact 
that Seitoh is a brother-in-law ¢ 
Dictator Busch. 
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America CAN Stay Out of War 


A reply to the argument that if Europe plunges 
into war the United States must be drawn in also 


GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 


Military expert; author of “The Ramparts We Watch” 


HE greater part of the winter 
of 1938-1939 I spent traveling 
about the country, lecturing on 
‘Bithe subject of national defense and 
the relationship of military to for- 
eign policy. I had the opportunity of 
speaking to more than fifty audiences, 
of a diversity of character which may 
be gathered from the fact that they 
indluded—for examples—the officers 
and cadets of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, the Labor Club of 
New York, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Commercial 
Club of Boston, various peace so- 
cieties, the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, and various public discussion 
groups. In practically all cases, my 
address was followed by a discussion 
period in which questions were asked 
from the audience. 

They were interesting, and on the 
whole, intelligent questions. They in- 
dicated a considerable and rising de- 
gree of public interest in the matter 
of national defense, a far greater in- 
terest than would have existed in, let 
us say, the year 1913. Classifying 
them, I now find that certain ques- 
tions recurred in almost every audi- 
ence, whether in New York, Washing- 
ton or Minneapolis, whether com- 
posed of business men, educators, 
reserve officers, students of world 
affairs, or the general public. 

For example, not a lecture passed 
Without someone inquiring whether 
the airplane was really an effective 
Weapon against the battleship, indi- 
cating a clinging to the American be- 
lief in the efficacy of new and won- 
cerful inventions to upset the old and 
expensive methods of waging war— 
the eternal search for a “get-rich- 
quick” road to victory in war, to na- 
tional security in peace. 

After the controversy over the for- 
tification of Guam had broken in the 
Public prints, there was no single 
audience in which at least one ques- 
tier did not desire to be informed 
on this point; there was an eagerness 
clearly evident for a full understand- 


ing of both its strategical and politi- 
cal implications. 

Our future relations with Canada 
and with our Latin American neigh- 
bors were the subject of many ques- 
tions. For the most part, they seemed 
to assume the vigorous support on 
our part of the Monroe Doctrine, 
while quite generally recognizing the 
delicate and intricate character of the 
international relationships between 
the republics of the New World. In 
this connection, the Mexican oil con- 
troversy was frequently brought for- 
ward, and there was _ surprisingly 
little tendency. to insist upon a 
“strong” policy regarding it. 


} every audience produced at 
least one questioner who wanted to 
know about the possibility of a hos- 
tile air base being secretly established 
in Latin America which might men- 
ace the Panama Canal, or the cities of 
the continental United States. There 
was a general appreciation of the 
vital importance to us of the Canal, 
and much anxiety as to its security. 
There seemed to be a very general 
agreement, as far as could be judged, 
with my suggestion that it might be 
well for the United States to acquire 
the right to use for military purposes 
certain Western Hemisphere posi- 
tions, notably Newfoundland, Ber- 
muda and Trinidad, in exchange for 2 


remission of part of the war debt of 
Great Britain. 

It was surprising to note how gen- 
erally these various audiences accept- 
ed the view that the United States, by 
the operation of inexorable historical 
and geographical forces, was becom- 
ing the predominant sea-power of the 
world and stepping into the position 
and the responsibilities which had 
been Britain’s for so many years. 

But of all the questions which were 
asked, one was most frequent, and it 
was put with the greatest degree 0 
anxiety: 

If war comes in Europe, can w 
stay out? 

It is necessary to add that very 
often this thought was rather differ- 
ently expressed, in an outright asser- 
tion (usually with a sort of fatalistic 
grimness) that it would, of course, be 
impossible for America to stand aloof 
if Europe went to war. 

In every such case, I can well recall 
the tension which instantly became 
apparent in the atmosphere of the 
lecture hall as the audience waited to 
hear my reply. It was clearly evident 
that this was the question which was 
in everyone’s mind; this was the fear 
which haunted every heart. 

Nor is. this fear confined to those 
who ‘have a sufficient interest in na- 
tional defense and foreign policy to 
attend a lecture on these subjects. It 
is far more widespread than that.-One 
reads it in editorials, in columns, in 
magazine articles; one hears it in 
conversations everywhere; one senses 
it in utterances of all sorts of people 
on all sorts of subjects. Polls of public 
opinion show that a large proportion 
of our people are convinced that we 
cannot avoid involvement in a general 
European conflict. Congress spends 
much time in debating and holding 
hearings on such legal devices as 
neutrality acts and the war referen- 
dum, intended to keep us out of war. 

At a time, therefore, when the 
European witches’ cauldron is boiling 
more fiercely than ever, when we may 





be about to see a renewal of the 
struggle for power on that unhappy 
continent, it may be well to review 
this matter of “inevitable” American 
involvement in that struggle calmly 
and carefully. 

If war comes again 
must we be involved ? 

To this question, my answer is an 
unequivocal “No!” 

Let us examine, one by one, the 
reasons put forward by those who can 
see no escape from American par- 
ticipation in the suicidal quarrels of 
Europe: 

(1) We cannot afford to see Great 
Britain and France “go under,” leav- 
ing us face to face with the victorious 
axis powers. 

But Great Britain and France are 
not going to “go under.” There is 
almost no chance of such a catas- 
trophe. Great nations are not wiped 
out, or reduced to impotence, in the 
twinkling of an eye. Consider how 
severely France was defeated in 
1870-71, or Germany in the last war; 
and look at those powers today. More- 
over, the French still possess the best 
and most formidable army in Europe; 
the British by far the most powerful 
navy; the two powers are so superior 
in resources and wealth to the axis 
countries as to beggar comparison. It 
is true that the axis is superior in the 
air, but it is a superiority which is 
dwindling day by day; and air power 
alone is unlikely to be decisive in a 


in Europe, 
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The forward turret of the U.S.S. Pennsylvania, Admiral Claude Bloch’s 
flagship, is armed with 14-inch guns. 


major conflict. But it is also true that, 
if it should be decisive, it will be by 

n “all-out” attack upon civil popula- 
tions, a bolt from the blue, or rather 
a succession of bolts, to bomb the will 
to resist out of the British people. It 
is not likely that such an attempt will 
succeed; it is not likely, indeed, to be 
made, because of the element of risk 


‘ involved. 


If it fails, God help its authors. 

But if it is tried, and wins, it will 
win long before any aid of ours could 
arrive to prevent it. Which is another 
way of saying that, if the axis powers 
win at all, they must win quickly, 
which we cannot arrive in time to 
prevent. In a long war, they are sure 
to lose, whether we are involved 
against them or not. 

It is high time that the myth of 
“invincible Germany” be exploded. As 
a matter of cold fact, the Germans are 
far less ready for war than they were 
in 1914, they lack the resources for a 
struggle of any duration, their Italian 
ally is the weakest and most vulner- 
able power in Europe, their economic 
and financial situation is uncertain 
(to say the least) and their armed 
forces are suffering the pains of a 
rebirth begun only four years ago. 
Not even Germans can overcome 
these obstacles to an extent which 
would permit them a chance of  vic- 
tory over two great powers—or per- 
haps three, if one is to include the 
Soviet Union as an enemy of Hitler. 


Current H istory 


(2) Our people are not neutral in 
their sympathies, and those sym. 
pathies will involve us on the side of 
Great Britain and France. 

Granted that they are not neutral 
in their sympathies; one hesitates to 
believe that they are not realistic jy 
their thinking. They have observed 
the catastrophe of Munich. They are 
noting the present hesitations and 
dilly-dallyings of the London and 
Paris governments. They appreciate 
quite well the characters of certain 
ministers in those governments. They 
appreciate even better the fact that 
the “peace” of Versailles was not an 
American peace, and that at the end 
of another war there is little likeli- 
hood of any better or more permanent 
result. They are not such fools as to 
suppose that any military victory can 
bring about peace in Europe unless 
and until the peoples of that continent 
make up their minds that there is 
nothing worthwhile to be gained by 
fighting—and implement that deci- 
sion with realistic.measures to keep 
the peace. 

In other words, against the pull of 
emotional sympathy may be set the 
restraining influence of good Ameri- 
can horse-sense—of which there is a 
great deal more in current American 
thought on this subject than there 
was in 1914-17. For this, we may 
largely thank the radio, which has 
kept us informed of the hour to hour 
occurrences of Munich and the suc- 
ceeding crises. 

If our natural sympathies for our 
former allies, for those whose ways of 
life and government more nearly ap- 
proach our own than do the German 
ways, were suddenly to be fanned into 
a white-hot blaze of fury by some 
such occurrence as a German bomb- 
ing of open cities, it is quite possible 
that emotion might overcome horse- 
sense. But the Germans cannot be 
without appreciation of that fact, 
which is one of the reasons why one 
may be permitted to doubt that they 
will ever adopt such methods of war- 
fare. 

(3) We must stop the spread of 
dictatorship in order to make the 
world safe for democracy. 

This is an appealing idea, and 1s 
the father of all sorts of schemes and 
crusades to involve us in “measures 
short of war” against Germany, Italy, 
and Japan; embargoes, boycotts, and 
the like. But dictatorship is not im 
posed from without; it arises from 
internal causes. Germany is a dicta- 
torship because despair (a despall 
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for which we are not without respon- 
sibility) drove the German people to 
accept Hitler as the lesser evil. Italy 
is a dictatorship because her govern- 
mental machinery had broken down 
and become so worthless that even the 
Italian people were sick of the re- 
sultant conditions. Russia is a dicta- 
torship because of a lack of political, 
racial and economic coherence, and 
because her people have never known 
any other form of government. Japan 
is a dictatorship by inheritance and 
tradition. 

It is of course true that three of 
these dictatorships have set out upon 
careers of conquest. Germany has 
absorbed Austria, a nation of German 
population where at least a consider- 
able part of the populace desired 
absorption; she has overrun Czecho- 
slovakia, a conquest the fruits of 
which are yet to be apparent. Italy 
has conquered Ethiopia, but has not 
derived much benefit therefrom; she 
has also seized Albania. Japan is en- 
gaged in an attempt to conquer 
China, which is a long way from 
being (at this writing) completely 
successful. 

But one might suppose, from the 
attitude taken toward these occur- 
rences by some American commen- 
tators, that the like had never before 
occurred in foreign parts during the 
history of this Republic. One might 
suppose that we had not observed the 
rise and fall of the Napoleonic Em- 
pire; that we had not been the spec- 
tators, during the past century, of the 
conquest, not of one African country, 
but of practically the whole of that 
continent by the French and British; 
that we had not seen the independ- 
ence of a score of Indian states over- 
turned by the British, or the reduc- 
tion of Annam, Cambodia and Cochin- 
China, to say nothing of Madagascar, 
to vassalage by the French; that we 
had not witnessed a Russian army 
standing triumphantly on the necks 
of the Hungarian people, in Austria’s 
interest, or observed the final parti- 
tion of Poland amongst three as dic- 
tatorial monarchs as ever reigned in 
Europe. 

One might, indeed, suppose that 
our acquisition of Florida, of Cali- 
fornia and Texas, of Puerto Rico and 
the Philippines had been the result of 
peaceful negotiations, and that our 
dealings with the Indians had been 
marked by the most. scrupulous devo- 
tion to the principles of fair play, 
justice and democratic ideals. 

If we are to interfere in arms 


~ 


every time “the good old rule, the 
simple plan, that those shall take who 
have the power and those may keep 
who can” is applied by a great power 
against a small one anywhere on this 
troubled planet, we shall have plenty 
to do, and we shall not last very long 
at the doing of it. Nor is our own past 
so free of questionable conduct as to 
make our moral position imposing to 
the gaze of impartial opinion. 

One further and all-important con- 
sideration here intrudes itself—that 
war in Europe has become totali- 
tarian in its nature, involving the 
full and co-ordinated effort of every 
citizen, every resource of the states 
involved in it. This is made clear by 
the preparations now being made in 
France and Britain—the handing 
over of dictatorial powers to the 
French premier, the adoption by Brit- 
ain of conscription and a Ministry of 
Supply. In only one way can war be 
made successfully against a totali- 
tarian power by other than totali- 
tarian methods, and that is by the use 
of sea-power, which involves keeping 
the enemy at a safe distance by the 
use of a superior fleet backed up by a 
system of suitably located advanced 
bases protected by a highly trained 
and fully equipped regular army and 
long-range aircraft. The British 
learned and applied this lesson, and 
it was the basis of all their imperial 
expansion and matchless prosperity 
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Here are the great plane carriers, Saratoga and Lexington, seen at dusk 
from the crowded deck of the Ranger. 


for two hundred years—save as to 
the aircraft, the invention of which 
exposed the British Isles to a form 
of attack with which their navy can- 
not deal, and is the basic cause of 
their present deplorable situation. 

Today the United States is the one 
power which can successfully base 
her national defense upon a sea- 
power policy, because we are out of 
reach of any save sea-borne attack. 
Yet we are asked to make the world 
safe for democracy by interfering 
once more in the affairs of Europe. 
To do that with any weight, we 
should have to send our young men to 
die again on the ancient battlefields 
of that continent, and to keep them 
there we should have to adopt the 
same measures of totalitarian control 
which other powers must employ if 
they are to fight with any hope of 
victory. In other words, we must be- 
gin the defense of democracy in 
Europe—assuming it to exist there 
at all—by destroying our democracy 
at home with our own hands; we 
must abandon a position, presented to 
us by a merciful providence, in which 
we are amply able to defend our own 
democracy and the independence of 
our neighbors by weapons which free 
peoples may safely wield (the weap- 
ons of sea-power) and throw our fate 
and the future of our children into 
the cauldron of Europe’s hates and 
blood-feuds. 
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It may well be hoped that the 
American people will prove too in- 
telligent to follow this _ senseless 
course. If the ideals upon which this 
Republic was founded are to continue 
to exist in this world—above all, the 
ideal of individual freedom, the supe- 
riority of the rights of the individual 
citizen to the rights of the state—it is 
here in our own land that they must 
be preserved. We may hope that they 
will flourish elsewhere; but democ- 
racy no more than fascism is an 
article of export—at least, not with 
arms in hand. If we succeed in pre- 
serving our own ways of life and gov- 
ernment in our own land, we shall 
have done as much as posterity has 
any right to expect of us; and we 
shall have no inconsiderable difficul- 
ties to overcome, without adding to 
them the strains and risks of another 
armed crusade to Europe. 

(4) But we can and should do a 
great deal to support our friends in 
Europe besides sending armies to 
fight there. 

So we can; and so, no doubt, 
we shall. The seas are open to 
them, closed to the dictators. We 
should certainly be fools to deny 
Britain and France the right to pur- 
chase from us such goods and mate- 
rials as we can sell them; for it is 
obviously to our interest that they 
shall be successful, if there is war in 
Europe. But it is not sufficiently to 
our interest so that we should send 
another A.E.F. across the ocean. We 
must not forget that we were told 
this same story last time: American 
troops weren’t wanted, just American 
money and American munitions. 
Then it was announced that we would 
send just a token army—a division or 
two to “show the flag.”” We wound up 
with two million men in France, to 
say nothing of certain little side- 
shows such as Siberia and North 
Russia where a goodly number of 


HE people are more than six to one against sending American troops 

abroad. Moreover, they are not unanimously convinced of the perfect 
justness of the British and French case against Hitler. Even today— 
after all the Nazi government’s exceedingly unpopular moves—nearly 
four Americans in ten think that Great Britain and France were unfair 
to Germany in the years immediately following the World War. A major- 
ity of Americans, even at this date, would favor a new international peace 
conference if it would settle the claims of Germany and Italy in a manner 
that gave any assurance of an honorable peace. 

These are some of the things that make it impossible to predict what 
the American public’s attitude might become upon an actual outbreak of 
fighting in Europe. Much would depend on the situation here and abroad, 
the American people’s notion of who is responsible for the war and the 
type of war that might be waged. In view of America’s sympathies it is 
likely that Herbert Hoover was not overstating the case when he said 
recently that. an aerial bombardment of London or Paris by Field Marshal 
Goering’s air force would extinguish all inclinations to neutrality in 
this country. 

Certainly the American people would be immediately confronted with 
momentous questions. While technical questions of policy and defense 
belong to the nation’s military and political leaders, the people them- 
selves would have to define America’s general goals. They are defining 
these general goals today in clearer terms than it was possible for them 
to do in 1914 or even in 1917.—George Gallup, Director American Insti- 


tute of Public Opinion, in the New York Times Magazine. 
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American youths left their bones— 
for what purpose, or to what good 
end, no one today can tell. We must 
avoid participation to the extent that 
we become the economic partners of 
other countries, with a huge stake in 
their victory and a great vested inter- 


est pushing us toward war. We have 


the legal machinery at hand for such 
avoidance—the Johnson Act, which 
forbids additional American credits 
to states which have not paid their 
debts, and the financial controls 
which can prevent too rapid liquida- 
tion of foreign-held securities. 

(5) Yes, but our ships abroad will 
be fired on, or sunk, our citizens 
abroad will be molested, and then we 
shall be in it. 

We can keep our shipping out of 
war zones, and we can bring many of 
our citizens home. Of course we can’t 
bring them all home, but we can take 
the measures for their protection 
which we have taken in the past, and 
which, on the whole, have proved both 
effective and safe. It might just as 
well be understood by all concerned 
that today, whether we like it or not, 
we are the predominant sea-power of 
the world, and that in the years to 
come our predominance will become 
more marked. It is a position not 
without its responsibilities, but it has 
also its benefits. The predominant 
sea-power, historically, has had a 
minimum of trouble in protecting its 


citizens and its shipping in foreign 
parts, and the use of its naval forces 
to afford such protection has rarely 
indeed been the cause of war. 

Of course we may have to forbid 
our merchant ships, temporarily, 
from entering zones where they 
might get into trouble—the Mediter- 
ranean, perhaps, or the Baltic, This 
does not amount to isolation, nor to 
the destruction of our foreign trade 
—conclusions to which some people 
seem to leap very easily. It amounts 
to a temporary and local inconven- 
ience, not unattended with financial 
loss to some of our citizens, but by 
no means either a permanent loss or 
an extensive one. 

(6) Peace is indivisible, and we 
cannot remain isolated from the 
world; we must accept our responsi- 
bilities. 

As for peace being indivisible, this 
is Old World philosophy. One won- 
ders whether the condition of affairs 
would be improved by extending 4s 
far as possible the scope of such wars 
as may occur. No one expects us t0 
remain isolated from the world, or t0 
build a Chinese wall around our coun- 
try or our continent. What we can do 
is to assure ourselves of the posses- 
sion of the necessary military instru- 
ments to control the oceans which 
are the medium of our foreign col- 
tacts; and, with such control, to pre 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Missouris “Molly” Stark 


They all came from Missouri and didn’t believe 


it could be done but the Governor showed them 


ARADOXICAL indeed was the 

tabulation of votes in the Sec- 

ond Ward of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, at the close of the Democratic 
primary to select a candidate for 
Governor in 1936. Boss Tom Pender- 
gast’s midwestern version of Tam- 
many Hall had ruled Kansas City for 
a generation, and it was in particu- 
larly good form that day. Its enthusi- 
astic vote-counters tallied 19,202 bal- 
lots for the Boss’s man, Lloyd Crow 
Stark. Stark’s opponent was given an 
even dozen. 

It was a famous victory, but—there 
was a catch in it. The trouble 
was that the number of people who 
lived in that ward—including Repub- 
licans, aliens, and babes-in-arms to- 
talled only 18,478. Somewhere, some- 
thing had slipped. 

Stark won not only the Second 
Ward but the state as a whole; and 
he followed up his primary landslide 
by victory in the November election. 
But Tom Pendergast shrugged aside 
warnings that the new Governor 
might fail to heed his master’s voice. 

Today Pendergast former barroom 
bouncer who plunged into politics be- 
cause “it looked like a good business 
to be in,” has occasion to regret his 
misplaced confidence. For the Boss is 
under indictment, and will come to 
trial on June 12, charged with evad- 
ing federal income tax to the tune 
of $265,465. And this difficulty with 
Uncle Sam is said to have resulted 
from a tip which Governor Stark 
passed along to Washington, charg- 
ing that Pendergast had received a 
payoff of $315,000 in a compromise 
settlement of a $9,500,000 fund im- 
pounded by the courts during a dis- 
pute over fire-insurance rate in- 
creases, 

Regardless of the outcome of the 
trial, “Tough Tom’s” long-invincible 
machine is crumbling under Gov- 
ernor Stark’s persistent attacks. The 
City Manager and Police Director of 
Kansas City have resigned from their 
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Lloyd Crow Stark 


jobs. The prosecuting attorney of the 
city and the former State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance have been in- 
dicted. The body of one of Pender- 
gast’s trusted lieutenants, who was 
to testify against the Boss, was found 
in the river—a suicide. Kansas City’s 
narcotic and gambling rings have 
been smashed to smithereens. 

“Missouri,” rejoices the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, “emerges from the 
baleful shadow of a powerful cor- 
rupt tyranny. Our dictatorship has 
been dethroned. Democracy has been 
restored. Missouri is once again a 
sovereign State.” 


Pissitnnen Governor Stark has be- 
come the “Tom Dewey of Missouri” 
and one of the most prominent Demo- 
crats in the country. Trial balloons 
advertise him as a possible nominee 
for President. The Kansas City 
Star, which had crusaded against 
Pendergast, hails Stark as “a good 
bet as a compromise presidential can- 
didate if the conservatives and ex- 
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treme New Dealers find themselves 
in a serious deadlock over a candi- 
date.” Others insist that he is more 
modestly aiming to replace Harry 
Truman, Pendergast man, in the 
United States Senate in 1940. 

As Governor, Lloyd Crow Stark has 
steered a course down the middle of 
the road. His guiding philosophy is: 
“I feel that the government should 
not take control over people’s lives. 
What we must do is to give everyone 
an equal opportunity.” He has bal- 
anced his budget, raising the sales 
tax to carry the load of relief. 4 

Stark was a novice at politics when 
he was elected Governor three years 
ago, but his name had been promi- 
nent in the United States for two 
centuries—since the Starks fled from 
Scotland to Virginia in search of re- 
ligious freedom. Known to every 
school child is the battle-cry General 
John Stark, first cousin of the Gov- 
ernor’s  great-great-great-grandfa- 
ther, uttered before the Battle of 
Bennington in 1777: —* 

“We'll lick the Red Coats today or 
Molly Stark’s a widow.” . 

General Stark’s Green Mountain 
boys carried the day—not knowing 
that they were bequeathing to the 
present Governor of Missouri the 
embarrassing nickname “Molly.” 

Known also to most school children 
are “Stark’s Delicious” apples and 
the slogan “Stark trees bear fruit.” 
For Governor Stark today heads the 
Stark nursery, biggest of its kind in 
the country—specializing in apples 
just as Governor Aiken of Vermont, 
another nurseryman, specializes in 
wildflowers and raspberries. Since 
Stark has managed the business it 
has increased threefold. It employs 
one thousand men directly and has 
fifteen thousand salesmen scattered 
throughout the country. 

The nursery business was handed 
down through the family from its 
founder, Stark’s great-grandfather, 
who ran away from home at the age 





He Built the House that ‘‘Molly’ Dismantled 


HERE was a curious alignment 

in the first job Tom Pender- 
gast held in Kansas City and the 
avocation he pursued as his chief 
means of relaxation in later years 
as a political boss and a wealthy 
businessman. His great pleasure 
was horse race betting. His first 
job of consequence was acting as 
cashier of a concession of a Kansas 
City race track. 

Aside from the political dynasty 
he has created, Pendergast’s only 
likeness other than race and reli- 
gion with Frank Hague, boss of 
the Jersey City Democratic ma- 
chine, is a passion for the horses. 
Where Hague revels in ostenta- 
tion, public appearances, flashy 
clothing, and a bubbling constant 
wrath that a biographer once said 
is equalled only by Donald Duck’s, 
Pendergast is retiring, rarely seen 
in public, conservatively clothed, 
direct and cool in his demeanor. 

Among horse people, he was re- 
garded as one of the nation’s 
heaviest bettors until his illness 


of fourteen to fight in the War of 


1812 and four years later settled in 
the town of Louisiana on the Missis- 
sippi River, ninety miles north of 
St. Louis. 

From that section of Missouri 
came Mark Twain, Eugene Field, and 
John J. Pershing. A few miles down 
the road lived Champ Clark, who 
taught Governor Stark’s father in 
school and was deprived of the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for President, in 
1912, by the two-thirds rule. Champ 
Clark got young Lloyd Stark an ap- 
pointment to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis—little knowing that today 
Stark, as Governor, may displace his 
son, Senator Bennett Champ Clark, 
as Missouri’s favorite in 1940. 

Graduating “with credit” from 
Annapolis, Stark served on subma- 
rines and on the battleship Montana, 
resigning in 1912 to take over the 
nursery business. One day after 
America entered the World War, he 
asked reinstatement in the Navy, and 
when action on his application was 
dilatory he enlisted instead in the 
Army. As a captain of artillery he 
served under fire in the St. Mihiel 
and Meuse-Argonne offensives, later 
rose to the rank of Major. When 
the war ended, he returned to the 
nursery. 

In 1928 a bee began to buzz in his 


three years ago. A racing publica- 
tion said in 1936 that his losses 
for the preceding year had mount- 
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The winnah—“Molly” Stark! 


ed high into six figures. He was in 
his office at 1908 Main Street at 
six o’clock each morning, saw the 


bonnet. A speaker at a banquet, com- 
plimenting him for leading a cam- 
paign for a $75,000,000 bond issue for 
rural roads, predicted that some day 
Stark would be Governor. From that 
time on, the fruit-grower yearned to 
make that prediction come true. 

In 1932 Pendergast vetoed the se- 
lection of the nurseryman. But four 
years later the Boss took a chance, 
conceding that “Ten men spoke for 
Stark when one spoke for all other 
Democratic candidates.” Boss Tom 
saw his mistake after the election, 
when Stark refused to consult him on 
appointments and even had the ef- 
frontery to inquire into the qualifica- 
tions of office-seekers. 

The first open break with Pender- 
gast came in 1937, when Stark ap- 
pointed James M. Douglas to fill a 
vacancy on the State Supreme Court. 
“The Pendergast organization want- 
ed the Supreme Court,” Stark later 
explained. “They were not so much 
concerned with who was appointed 
just so it was an ‘organization’ man. 
Douglas was not such a man.” 

The lines of battle were drawn. In 
the 1938 primary to fill the court seat 
permanently, Stark stuck to Judge 
Douglas over Pendergast’s opposi- 
tion, stumped the state for him, even 
carried the fight into Kansas City 
itself. That was as if Edouard Benes 


long line of visitors, but when 
noon came, ‘Cap” Matheus, his 
Kentucky-bred secretary and ma- 
jor domo, cleared the reception 
room, brought Pendergast his 
lunch, and the boss became a stu- 
dent (if business affairs were in 
hand) of the Racing Form. 

Rumor said his individual bets 
ran high. He was not what horse 
parlance calls a “plunger’—the 
bettor who bides his time, finds 
something good, and places all the 
money at his disposal on that selec- 
tion. He bet several-races daily. A 
friend once described his ability as 
much better in picking political 
winners than the horses. 

He bet little in the last year or 
two. He said to a friend one day: 

“T had to slow down. The 
bookies from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific began to think I was their 
biggest sucker.” 

He himself owned a string of 
horses. Only a few of them were 
rated highly. 

—Kansas City Star 


were to mount a soapbox in Berlin 
and plead for Czech independence. 

Stark’s candidate was_ selected; 
Pendergast was licked. And then the 
Governor felt strong enough to fumi- 
gate Kansas City’s “stench in the 
nostrils of decent citizens.” 

Stark has the puissance to accom- 
plish that job where dozens of other 
reformers have failed. He is sure of 
himself, is used to giving orders and 
having them obeyed. He speaks slowly 
but strongly and confidently. He is a 
hard worker, stays at his office till 
six o’clock in the evening, and plugs 
on at home until late at night. 

A six-footer, he retains a trim fig- 
ure and a well-knit military bearing. 
He dresses neatly, conservatively. He 
is young-looking in appearance, more 
a typical country gentleman than 4 
politician. He has two grown sons by 
his first wife, who died in 1930, and 
by his charming second wife, two 
young daughters. 

His hobbies are horses, fishing, and 
hunting. His military marksmanship 
has not left him: he likes to talk 
about one shot of his that pierced the 
heart of a wild boar, came out the 
animal’s side and drilled a wild turkey 
through the head. That was the best 
shot he ever made—until he hit the 
Tammany Tiger of Boss Tom Pet- 
dergast. 
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Bargains by Barter 


Germany, foremost exponent of barter, is trying 


one form after another of economic black magic 


HENRY C. WOLFE and ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


HEN Prime Minister Cham- 

berlain told the House of 

Commons on May 4 that 
Great Britain and the United States 
were negotiating a mammoth ex- 
change of rubber and tin for wheat 
and cotton, there was headshaking 
here and abroad. 

This was barter, an abnormal meth- 
od of trading which the conservative 
democracies were supposed to abhor. 
This was the kind of deal the Ger- 
mans excelled at, the device they were 
pursuing to oust Great Britain and 
the United States from the rich mar- 
kets of South America, the Balkans, 
and the Near East. Chamberlain’s an- 
nouncement seemed but another in- 
dication of world confusion, even an 
admission by the democracies that 
hereafter they might be forced to play 
the game according to totalitarian 
rules. 

The deal that is pending between 
Britain and the United States cer- 
tainly is barter—but with a differ- 
ence. In the first place it involves gov- 
ernments directly, not individuals. 
Secondly, it is non-commercial—that 
is, the basic commodities in question, 
our surplus wheat and cotton, and 
Britain’s rubber and tin, would never 
find their way into an open market. 
On both sides the deal would stand 
as a defense measure, a storing up of 
essential materials against the drain 
of war. But whatever the reason for 
it, it is plain barter after all, an at- 
tempt, unthinkable ten years ago, to 
solve an economic dilemma by ex- 
traordinary methods. Perhaps the 
present British-American discussions 
are a portent of things to come, per- 
haps merely a temporary dislocation 
ina befuddled world, but in any event 
the news provides an ironic twist in 
the history of the oldest trading meth- 
od known to man. 

Barter was practiced in prehistoric 
times. The caveman who killed a deer 
and exchanged part of the carcass for 
a bone fish-hook was carrying on a 
barter trade. Later, when man pro- 
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gressed toward a higher standard of 
living, barter flourished in the ancient 
civilizations of the Near East. Gal- 
leys sailed from port to port in the 
Mediterranean, exchanging the ma- 
terials and products of one region for 
those of another. This system was the 
principal means by which goods were 
exchanged in medieval times. The 
peasant, for instance, brought to city 
markets and fairs the grain and poul- 
try he raised in the country, return- 
ing home with cloth and farm imple- 
ments manufactured in the city. 
When money came into general use, 
barter became less important. It was 
still used, of course—witness the 
American country store and the min- 
ing community trading post—but it 
was no longer the principal method of 
transacting business. 

The man of business, no longer sat- 
isfied with two-way methods, wanted 
to take what he received from the 
sale of his product and buy where he 
pleased. With money in hand he was 
no longer compelled to accept the 
product a particular customer had to 
offer. Wider distribution of money 
stimulated international trade enor- 
mously by speeding up the exchange 
of goods and thereby preparing the 
way for modern capitalism. 
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If, then, human experience has 
proved that the use of money is pref- 
erable to barter, whv are we and oth- 
er countries returning to this ancient 
and out-moded method of commerce? 
The answer is that we are living in an 
abnormal economic society, in which 
the return to barter may be a symp- 
tom of the decline of the capitalistic 
system. Perhaps, amid the fear and 
imminence of war, we are seeing the 
initiation of a system that will sup- 
plant capitalism. 

War always sharpens social and 
economic trends, but it also destroys 
and disrupts. Since 1914 the world 
has been unable to return to the com- 
paratively unrestricted international 
trade of pre-war days. In the last 
twenty years, by erecting high tariff 
walls to protect their own commerce 
and industry, nations have tried to 
sell much, buying little. This attitude 
compels them to try to live within 
their means. It is the father of 
Autarkie—what we call economic 
self-sufficiency. But the catch is that 
few, if any, nations can isolate them- 
selves economically. So those lacking 
enough foreign exchange to finance 
their deficiencies have been forced: to 
resort to barter. 

Such an eventuality should not 
greatly concern the United States, 
provided barter deals between foreign 
countries do not affect us. Unfor- 
tunately they often affect us directly. 
Let us say we are selling farm ma- 
chinery to nation A. We cannot buy 
nation A’s wheat because we have 
more wheat than we can use. So na- 
tion A sells its wheat to nation B for 
cash. But along comes nation C and 
offers to exchange its farm machinery 
to nation A for wheat. Nation A says 
to itself: “The United States does not 
buy our wheat. So why not exchange 
our wheat directly with nation C for 
the machinery that we have been 
buying from the Americans?” The 
barter deal is made. Nation A re- 
ceives the machinery; nation C re- 
ceives the wheat. And we Americans 
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have lost an export market for the 
machinery—or whatever we have 
been selling to nation A. Obviously, 
we cannot afford to be nonchalant un- 
der such circumstances. 

When we hear the word barter, we 
naturally think of Germany. The 
Reich is its foremost practitioner in 
the world today, although even Herr 
Hitler does not believe that barter is 
the best avenue for international 
business. If the Nazis had enough 
money, they would buy when and 
where they pleased, but lacking re- 
serves, they justify barter trade on 
the ground of necessity. In his speech 
before the Reichstag on April 28, 
blaming virtually all Germany’s (and 
Europe’s) economic ills on the Treaty 
of Versailles, Hitler declared that 
“these democratic peace dictators de- 
stroyed world economy with their 
Versailles madness.” In the next 
breath he explained that the Ver- 
sailles pact created conditions that 
“increased development of autarchic 
tendencies and, thus, extinction of 
general conditions of world economy 
which had hitherto existed.” 

Few independent observers, how- 
ever, agree with Herr Hitler’s expla- 
nation. They believe that the Reich’s 
present economic plight should be at- 
tributed in no small degree to Nazi 
political and military policies. Huge 
armaments are draining the economic 
life blood of a country that is poor in 
soil and minerals, deficient in gold re- 
serves and lacking in colonial natural 
resources. To meet the constantly and 
rapidly mounting costs of armament, 
the Reich has been compelled to resort 
to one financial adventure after an- 
other. “Brown Bolshevism” is the 
name given this system of forced 
loans, confiscation and financial leg- 
erdemain. The Germans are finding 
that financial rabbits are progressive- 
ly more difficult to conjure from the 
hat of bankruptcy. And always in the 
back of German minds is the fear of 
inflation. 

Next to war Germany dreads infla- 
tion most. All her people past twenty- 
five remember the catastrophic del- 
uge of paper marks that engulfed 
them sixteen years ago, destroying 
the purchasing power of savings, in- 
surance policies, bonds and fixed in- 
come securities, impoverishing the 
lower middle class, the backbone of 
the German democracy. This debacle 
contributed to the elevation of an ob- 
scure Austrian agitator to the posi- 
tion of dictator of the Reich. 

Several years later, when Hitler 


needed an economic “miracle worker” 
to provide Germany with money and 
at the same time ward off inflation, 
he turned to Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
President of the Reichsbank. This 
man in the picturesque high collar has 
been called by Montagu Norman “the 
greatest living central banker.” As 
the head of Germany’s financial sys- 
tem he had need of all his ability. 


Without loss of time he plunged into 
a campaign to bind the smaller Cen- 
tral European nations to Germany by 
means of barter deals. 

How well has he succeeded? Some 
of the answers have appeared in the 


‘Ost-Europidischer Volkswirt. It re- 


ports that in 1982 Germany sold Ru- 
mania 28.6 per cent of Rumania’s im- 
ports; in 1937, 40.1 per cent. Britain, 
on the other hand, had lost 0.8 per 
cent of Rumania’s import trade dur- 
ing that same period. In Greece the 
German percentage mounted from 
11.9 per cent to 30.2 per cent, but the 
British share dropped 2.6 per cent. 
In Turkey Dr. Schacht’s trade moved 
up from 25.3 per cent to 43.7 per cent. 
These statistics tell at least a partial 
story of the Reich’s trade drive in 
three countries of Southeastern Eu- 
rope and the Near East. 

But there is another side to the pic- 
ture. Let us see how this barter trade 
worked in practice instead of figures. 
Greece, for example, producing an ex- 
port surplus of tobacco, olive oil, cur- 
rants and raisins, needs Germany’s 
sewing machines, textiles, electrical 
equipment, tools, chemicals and 
household utensils. In theory a barter 
deal would, in this case, seem to be 
an excellent arrangement for both 
parties. However, this is the way it 
really worked out: Germany received 
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the shipments of Greek agriculturg| 
products, but when barter trains 
from the Reich reached Greek freight 
yards, they contained, not sewing ma. 
chines and electrical equipment, but 
hundreds of thousands of mouth 
organs! 

The Yugoslavs and Rumanians 
have had similar experiences. Like 
the Greeks, the Yugoslavs shipped 


large quantities of raw materials to 
Germany, and in return wanted and 
expected machinery and consumers’ 
goods. Instead, they found the Nazis 
had shipped them—who knows with 
what sadistic intent ?—enormous 
quantities of aspirin. The Rumanians 
fared little better. Their peasants had 
harvested food for the hungry Reich, 
their forests had grown timber, their 
oil wells had been drilled for this most 
basic of lubricants. And what manu- 
factured products did the Reich's 
freight cars unload in Rumania? Just 
the thing for a peasant population— 
thousands of German typewriters. 


_ from these semi-ludicrous 
episodes there are other implications 
in a German barter deal. In a relative- 
ly free world economy the Hungarian 
wheat grower, for example, would sell 
his grain where he could obtain the 
best market. That might be in Ger- 
many, or it might be in some other 
country. But tariffs, trade quotas and 
other commerce restrictions of the 
post-war world block the arteries of 
business so that normal market out- 
lets are closed to him, and he must 
sell, if he sells at all, under severe 
handicaps. Indeed, he must nearly al- 
ways sell on the buyer’s terms. Whe! 
that buyer happens to be Hitler, these 
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terms are extremely hard. In return 
for his wheat the producer may have 
to accept some article that he can- 
not use, and must, therefore, sell it 
to some one else, and at a low price. 
In other words, he has to barter the 
grain, then try to sell the barter 
goods (it may be mouth organs, or 
typewriters or aspirin) which he has 
received from his German purchaser. 
During 1938, 41 per cent of Hun- 
gary’s exports were being taken by 
Germany. And 44 per cent of Hun- 
gary’s imports came from the Reich. 
This state of affairs is economic vas- 
salage. 

Now let us see what Germany does 
with her wheat from Hungary. If 
she doesn’t use it herself she may 
try to barter it for some product that 
she needs, or she may try to sell it 
for cash. But, one asks, if Germany 
can sell the grain for cash, why 
couldn’t the Hungarians do the same 
in the first place? The answer is sim- 
ple: the Reich may sell the grain con- 
siderably under the world market 
price, even under the price paid to 
the Hungarian grower. By debasing 
a world price, itself normally regu- 
lated by supply and demand, she has 
concluded what is, unquestionably, an 
uneconomic transaction. 


itis any operation that af- 
fects a world price affects the United 
States, we are particularly concerned 
with Germany’s efforts in South 
America. During the first nine 
months of 1938, she sent 12.2 per cent 
of her exports to Latin America. This 
compares with only 4.1 per cent in 
1932. In that year Brazil, the largest 
nation of South America, purchased 
$2,101,782 worth of farm machinery 
from Germany. During the same peri- 
od she bought only $572,236 of the 
same import from the United States. 
(Argentina, by the way, bought 
$1,031,010 worth of farm machinery 
from Germany, but only $415,342 
from the United States.) As it hap- 
pens, Brazil has a coffee surplus, but 
Germany has no coffee production of 
her own, nor has she any foreign ex- 
change with which to buy Brazilian 
coffee. For some of the coffee the 
Reich barters manufactured goods; 
for the remainder she must pay cash. 
So Hitler sends the Brazilians special 
ski marks, worthless except for the 
purchase of German goods from Ger- 
many. The holder, unable to exchange 
aki marks for dollars, pounds, or 
francs, can only use them to buy 
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something that Germany wants to 
sell. 

The Brazilians cannot use aski 
marks to meet their indebtedness to 
any other country than Germany, and 
must, therefore, purchase German 
goods they might be able to buy more 
profitably from some other country. 
In paying Brazil these aski marks 
Germany does not lose any of her 
own meagre foreign exchange re- 
serves. 

In addition to this the Brazilian 
coffee may never reach the Reich. Hit- 
ler may trade some of it to the Soviet 
Union for manganese, some to the 
Dutch for tin and rubber, some to 
Swedes for iron ore—or he may elect 
to sell it in the open market for cash, 
possibly at a figure ruinous to the 
world price. If he must have foreign 
currency for essential military pur- 
chases from countries with which he 
cannot make a barter agreement, 
then he must sell the coffee for what 
he can get. Dumping it on the world 
market is one way to obtain dollars, 
pounds, guilders and francs. Of 
course such dumping not only de- 
presses raw material prices the world 
over; it adversely affects all produc- 
ers—indirectly, all consumers, too. 
This economic policy ultimately must 
lead to disaster. 

How such autarchic methods are 
working out at home can be seen 
from recent figures. Last year, en- 
larged Germany bought 432,400,000 
marks worth of goods more than she 
sold. In 1937, she sold 443,000,000 
marks in goods more than she bought. 
This means that Germany’s trade 
position has shifted its trade volume 
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to the extent of 875,400,000 Reichs- 
marks in two years. In the first three 
months of 1939, greater Germany’s 
March exports came to 480,500,000 
marks. This was an increase of near- 
ly 70,000,000 marks over February. 
The Reich’s imports amounted to 
504,200,000 marks, an increase of 
32,700,000 over the preceding month. 
Germany’s trade deficit for February 
was 60,500,000 marks. But even with 
this so-called improvement, the 
Greater Reich bought goods worth 
115,200,000 marks more than she sold 
for the same period. 

These economic experiments have 
had political repercussions. In Janu- 
ary, Dr. Schacht was dismissed and 
his job was given to Dr. Funk, a Nazi 
journalist, whose loyalty to Hitler and 
Nazism is equalled only by his lack 
of experience in finance and economy. 
Dr. Funk and his fellow Nazis main- 
tain that there is no danger of an- 
other disastrous inflation. They ar- 
gue, that, because Germans are bor- 
rowing from themselves to make the 
barter trade and armaments possible; 
there is no real national debt; they 
simply owe the money to themselves. 
They claim, too, that it is impossible 
to have currency inflation in the pres- 
ence of the Nazi state-controlled 
wages and prices. 

But orthodox economists in the 
Reich and abroad point out that since 
Hitler came to power the cost of liv- 
ing in Germany has been rising. Thus 
real wages have gone down. And as 
these wages go down, the peoples’ 
purchasing power drops. How much 
the Reich really owes is a state se+ 
cret, but it is no state secret that eco- 
nomic conditions in Germany are 
steadily deteriorating. On January 
30 of this year, Hitler admitted as 
much when he said that Germany 
must “export or die!” 

Here is where the United States 
comes into the picture again. In an 
effort to export rather than die, the 
Reich is waging a renewed drive to 
win the markets of Latin America. 
Our next-door neighbor, Mexico, with 
an anti-Fascist government, has nev- 
ertheless been dealing on a barter 
basis with Germany. American oil 
producers complain that the oil, 
seized by the Mexican government, is’ 
being bartered to the Reich to sup- 
ply the Nazis’ mechanized Army and 
armament industry. Mexico retorts 
that she has no place else to sell it. 
In return for the oil, Hitler trades 
armaments and consumers’ goods to 

(Continued on page 63) 





Try to Make Nazis Out of Us! 


German-Americans whose fathers made rich contributions to 


our national life hold militarism and oppression in horror 


EIL HITLER! From Nordic Ger- 
man Rhinebeck—on the Hud- 
son. 

Your Ministry of Propaganda has 
succeeded in awakening us to the fact 
that. we, along with perhaps thirty 
million others in this United States 
of ours, are of predominantly Aryan 
German origin. We had almost for- 
gotten it. We’ve been Yankees so 
long. But our town was originally 
named Rheinbach, after the village 
in Rhenish Prussia from which, in 
1715, our first settlers came. And 
though many of our own names have 
been anglicized, in our veins there 
flows the thickest, best Teutonic 
Nordic blood on earth. 

And now you have under way a 
consistent drive to warm up that 
German blood—in the hope of lining 
up for your own purposes all ances- 
trally Aryan Germans in America. 
Few people realize how ambitious 
your drive is, or that your Nazis are 
compiling a card-index of all Ger- 
man families who migrated to Amer- 
ica—and following up their descend- 
ants with Nazi _ blood-brotherhood 
propaganda. We are being assured 
that Nazism is a world movement 
bound to end in Teutonic domination 
of America, and are invited to get 
aboard the band wagon. This propa- 
ganda is even being disseminated by 
circulars and letters sent direct to us 
Americans of German ancestry, de- 
signed to persuade us to become 
Amerikaner instead of plain Ameri- 
can. 

Well, since you’re telling us you 
know we’re “Nazi at heart,” it’s go- 
ing to be nice to let you hear from us 
in turn. For myself, my middle name 
is Bihler (with the umlaut, mind 
you!). I’m blond, blue-eyed, flat- 
nosed, Prussian, Lutheran. And I 
loathe everything you stand for. And 
so do my Amerikaner neighbors. It’s 
not because of what you’ve been do- 
ing to German Lutherans, Catholics, 
Czechs, Poles, Jews, so much as be- 
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cause of what you would do, if you 
could, to everything that’s free, 
honest and decent on earth. 

I own ten acres up a back road here 
that was originally cut through vir- 
gin forest by blond Nordic Germans 
who had fled the Fatherland to 


escape the same sort of persecution, 


torture and military madness that 
are again clutching Germany. Our 
road runs to Wurtemburg, past farms 
still owned by Lutzes, Marquardts, 
Schultzes, Ackerts and Hartmanns, 
who all hold you in horror because 
they believe you are a menace to 
decency and civilization. 

I know exactly what they think of 
you, because I’ve been talking with 
them by the score. With the Ameri- 
kaner pastor of our Lutheran church; 
with Jay Holsapple, of the A & P; 
with our local plumbers, the Sipperly 
brothers; with Ethan Coon, the 
violet grower; with Ostroms, Schry- 
vers, Treibers and Schaads. They’re 
Aryan Germans by ancestry, every 
one of them—and every one of them 
spoke of you with epithets the least 
bitter of which were “beast” and 
“mad dog.” 

Doc Cookingham, whose forebears 
spelt it Kuchenheim, said you were 
“a worse scourge to the human race 
than the bubonic plague”; and Hot 
Hotten, whose father still spells* it 
Hottiing, said you were “the cruelest 
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and craziest tyrant since Nero.” 

I interviewed our leading profes- 
sional men and three fourths of the 
merchants on Main Street. I picked 
only those of known Christian Ger- 
man ancestry. Unanimously _ they 
think you’re “the most evil single 
influence in the werld today.” 

The response of these German- 
American neighbors of mine is the 
best answer to the question that many 
people are asking: ‘Will Hitler’s 
propaganda for German racial unity 
take hold in America?” It won’t. 

I think it has no more chance 
among the Germans in the rest of 
America than among the Germans in 
German-founded Rhinebeck. 

With childish naiveté, the Nazis 
tell us this is ‘Unser Amerika.” You 
bet your boots it’s “Our America” in 
the deepest sense: we helped build 
it, we love it, and we are just as much 
a part of it as anybody who hailed 
from London, Edinburgh or Donegal. 
What the Nazis blindly overlook is 
that our Germanic ancestors came 
over here precisely to get away from 
the Hitlers and storm troopers of 
their day—and that in the process of 
making America “ours,” we_ have 
made ourselves “America’s.” 


By their own pretensions, the Nazi 
propagandists for German _ blood 
brotherhood hope to make Nazi 
sympathizers out of all our Rocke- 
fellers, Wanamakers, Woolworths, 
Chryslers, Schwabs, Drexels, Astors, 
Pulitzers; out of Herbert Hoover; 
out of Babe Ruth, along with about 
a third of our big-league baseball 
stars; out of Walter Damrosch and 
about a third of all who conduct and 
play our symphonies; out of Lowell 
Thomas and Hans Kaltenborn. 

“If you’re of German descent,” the 
Nazis say, “you are German always; 
owing loyalty to the German Reich.” 
That would include Clark Gable; the 
Hersheys of chocolate fame; the bulk 
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of St. Louis, more or less, including 
Charles Nagel, long-time vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and Adolphus 
Busch who built American  sub- 
marines during the World War; a 
fourth of all Chicago, and the mayors 
of many neighboring cities; Cardinal 
Mundelein; much of Pennsylvania, 
except the Quakers; Hans Zinsser, 
America’s greatest bacteriologist, 
whose name can stand for some thou- 
sands of famous American scientists 
of Christian Aryan German blood; a 
good fourth of all our farming popu- 
lation, including all those who fol- 
lowed Carl Schurz over here seeking 
liberty from the kind of thing that 
now goes on in Germany; the bulk 
of Baltimore, including Otto Ort- 
mann, Director of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, and, for good 
measure, H. L. Mencken. 


—_— going to make Nazi sym- 
pathizers too out of all the descend- 
ants of Molly Pitcher who was born 
Maria Ludwig; General Custer; Bar- 
bara Frietchie; a half dozen Civil 
War generals; World War colonels 
and doughboys; the Ringling Broth- 
ers; and John Philip Sousa, half Ger- 
man, who wrote The Stars and 
Stripes Forever! You can go on with 
this yourself, adding cities, sections, 
individuals, and the further you go 
the crazier it gets. 

To Hitler I say: If you focus at- 
tention on Germany’s historic con- 
tributions to America, as your prop- 
agandists have been doing, you are 
much more likely to make democrats 
out of decent Germans in Germany 
than to make Nazis out of our Ger- 
mans over here. For, when you con- 
sider what those contributions are, 
it follows inevitably that descendants 
of the people who made them, whether 





living here or gagged in Germany, 
could never normally hold militarism 
and oppression in anything but hor- 
ror. 

The kindergarten, the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, our American Youth Hostels, 
the models on which our great liberal 
universities are based, are all Ger- 
man in origin. Germany gave us 
Martin Luther’s church whose fol- 
lowers defend the right of Catholics, 
Jews, and everybody else to worship 
God as they see fit. German Ameri- 
cans, clasping hands with the Quak- 
ers, gave us our abhorrence of ag- 
gressive militarism. Incidentally, our 
Bach choral festivals came from the 
Moravians who, along with the Men- 
nonites, are pure German “Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.” Try indeed to make 
Nazis out of those peaceful people! 


a AMERICANS have given us 
much of the everyday color and tex- 
ture of American life—our comic 
strips, hot dogs, animal crackers, 
Brooklyn Bridge, Funk & Wagnalls’ 
Standard Dictionary, along with 
many of our Colonial Dames and 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Germans gave us Bausch & 
Lomb’s lenses; the linotype machine; 
the Bethlehem Steel Company; the 
Frick Locomotive works; music, hik- 
ing, pickles, waffles—and stopped 
Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg. 

Yet I’m wondering whether the 
greatest German contribution of all 
hasn’t been simply the average Ger- 
man’s patience, thrift and cleanly 
pride in slow, honest, lasting, self- 
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respecting work. It has certainly 
been of priceless value in our often- 
too-hurried American national life. 
Under the surface of our seeming 
haste their solid craftsmanship has 
done a lot to help keep us sound. The 
German artisan, the German crafts- 
man, the German farmer and German 
storekeeper, are inextricably woven 
into the fabric of America. 

I am not ignoring the existence of 
Fritz Kuhn’s bunds, of Nazi sympa- 
thizers and propagandists. But no 
matter how much noise they make 
they are merely a ridiculous minority 
when balanced against our twenty or 
thirty million Americans of German 
ancestry who help to man, have 
manned and will man again our for- 
tress of democracy against the ag- 
gression of tyrants. 

Indeed, one of them may lead us 
again, as an Amerikaner did in the 
war against the Kaiser. His name 
was John J. Pershing and his family 
spelled it Pférchin as late as 1860. 
Try, indeed, to make Nazis out of us! 





Radio: Here’s Looking At It 


Still dozens of difficult problems to iron out 
but television in general use is not far away 


BEN GROSS 


Radio Editor of the New York Daily News 


HEN the New York World’s 

Fair is but a footnote in his- 

tory, its opening day, April 
30, 1939, will still be remembered. 
The annals of these times will record 
it as the occasion on which President 
Roosevelt, delivering the dedication 
address, served as the subject of the 
first program of the first regular high 
definition television service in this 
country. 

It is certain that visual broadcast- 
ing will some day exert a greater 
influence on the daily lives, the 
amusements and reading habits of 
the masses than either the motion 
pictures or the radio. The inevitable 
changes, however, will not come over- 
night. 

Radio, as we know it today, had 
its birth in November 1920, when 
Station KDKA of Pittsburgh broad- 
cast the returns of the Harding-Cox 
election. Almost two years elapsed 
before the first sponsored program 
took the air over WEAF of New 
York, August 28, 1922. And it wasn’t 
until around 1925 that the effects of 
air entertainment became pronounced 
enough to attract the serious or 
satirical comments of the pundits and 
the humorists. 

Television’s growth will be slower 
than that of sound transmission; at 
present it is still like a streamlined 
train—without a route chart or a 
time table. The engineer knows where 
he is going, but not how or when he 
will get there. Technical and financial 
obstacles are responsible for this un- 
certainty. 

Television in the United States, 
just as radio, is a privately owned 
and operated enterprise. So it, too, 
must depend on the sponsored or ad- 
vertising type of program for its 
existence. Important sponsors, how- 
ever, must have national or network 
coverage for their presentations, an 
impossibility at this stage of visual 
broadcasting. Although the Radio 
Corporation of America, the National 
Broadcasting Company, and the Co- 


lumbia Broadcasting System have 
spent more than $13,000,000 in ex- 
perimentation during the last five 
years, the maximum range of a pic- 
ture transmitter is still only fifty- 
five miles. 

Furthermore, sight stations cannot 
be linked into networks, as radio 
studios are, by means of telephone 
wires. Only a coaxial cable, which is 
a copper wire within a copper tube, 
can serve as a physical connection 
between stations. But its cost is pro- 
hibitive. 

Lenox R. Lohr, president of the 
National Broadcasting Company, tes- 
tifying recently before the Federal 
Communications Commission, esti- 
mated that a coast-to-coast coaxial 
would demand a minimum investment 
of $100,000,000. It would be less ex- 
pensive to send programs from sta- 
tion to station via the airwaves by 
a series of relay transmitters, erected 
forty to fifty miles apart, but this, 
too, is very expensive. 

An even greater barrier against 
too rapid development is the necessity 
of using ultra-high frequencies for 
picture transmission. Under the exist- 
ing system, the transmitter signals 
fill so much space in the ether, that 
there simply would not be room 


Columbia Broadcasting System’s ace 
television team, Gilbert Seldes (left) 
and Dr. Peter Goldmark. 
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enough for anything like the seven 
hundred radio stations now operating 
in the United States. 

Equally troublesome are the monu- 
mental budgets confronting sponsors 
on the video lanes. A full hour variety 
show of the Fred Allen or Jack Benny 
grade, on a coast-to-coast radio hook- 
up, costs somewhere between $25,000 
and $30,000. On a television chain of 
like coverage it would jump to 
$75,000. 

A one hour sight show may need 
from forty to fifty hours of rehearsal, 
instead of the ten or fifteen hours 
devoted to a similar sound broadcast- 
ing entertainment. Unlike the radio 
performer, the television player must 
memorize lines, put on makeup, wear 
costumes, take direction and master 
the complicated art of always being 
within proper focus of the camera. 
This requires lengthy practice which 
must be paid for at union rates. Add 
to this the expenditures for scenery, 
props, equipment and the high sal- 
aries to big staffs of technicians and 
producers, and it becomes apparent 
why this is no small timers’ game. 

Obviously, a sponsor can afford to 
spend such big sums only if his pro- 
grams be seen by a vast enough nun- 
ber of prospective customers. But to- 
day, while sight transmission is, 
frankly, still in an experimental state, 
only a very few of such prospective 
customers own picture receiving sets. 
Thus, it is up to the television broad- 
casters to create an audience for 
prospective advertising clients by 
creating entertainments of such wide 
interest that millions will desire to 
witness them. Such an undertaking 
will demand much capital and con- 
siderable time. 

Although broadcasters admit that 
most of the programs heard over the 
air today may eventually be televised, 
they insist that there will always be 
a demand for the conventional sound 
programs. A lecture on philosophy, 
for example, needs no pictures to 
make it more effective. Also, a tw® 
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hour concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra will 
please the music lovers just as much, 
without trick shots of the camera 
showing close-ups of the maestro’s 
hands or panoramic views of Car- 
negie Hall. 

Another point in favor of the sur- 
vival of present-day radio in some 
form is that it demands far less con- 
centration than television. A house- 
wife, washing dishes in her kitchen, 
may listen to an exciting serial ema- 
nating from a receiver in the next 
room, or a family group, in the eve- 
ning, may have its set turned on while 
reading or playing bridge. Such casual 
eavesdropping will not suffice for the 
visual form of entertainment. First, 
the room must be darkened; then, the 
listener-spectator must sit or stand 
close to the set, giving undivided at- 
tention to the images produced by the 
cathode ray tube on the tiny screen. 

Even so, the radio companies, 
which control television, are making 
ready for a revolutionary change, one 
comparable to that created in Holly- 
wood, when talking pictures displaced 
the silent features. A vast proportion 
of microphone players and directors 
may give way to those having movie 
or stage experience. Many of the for- 
mer are now seeking engagements in 
Summer stock companies or studying 
under dramatic coaches to prepare 
themselves for the battle with the 
camera. And perhaps still more sig- 
nificant, two New York plastic sur- 
geons have opened “television hospi- 
tals” for the remodeling of perform- 
ers’ faces! 


=o just as Radio City, is 
putting up a brave front but it, too, 
cannot disguise its concern. All tele- 
vision entertainment, as seen over the 
receiver, is in itself a species of the 
motion pictures. So it’s not surprising 
that broadcasters are planning to fill 
a considerable part of their schedules 
with the showing of films. NBC, in 
the New York area, is televising 
twenty-three hours of movies, rang- 
ing from newsreels, cartoons, old 
issues of “The March of Time,” to 
condensed versions of old features, 
such as “Gunga Din.” 

How will this affect the motion pic- 
ture box office? Producers admit that 
even one telecasting of a full-length 
feature (which may cost from $500,- 
000 up) over a limited group of sta- 
tions, would do considerable damage 
to its profit-making possibilities. To 


ward off such a menace and yet cash 
in on the new medium, Hollywood is 
playing with the idea of a new type 
of film which will not compete with 
its regular products. Special news- 
reels, comedies, travelogues, serials 
and even feature productions are 
being considered. Paramount Pic- 
tures, in fact, has already become 
part of the television industry by the 
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geneous audience, stories will be 
keyed to an even greater popular ap- 
peal than that of the movies. As a 
result, film houses, in order to sur- 


vive against this free competition, 
may take it upon themselves to pre- 
sent a better grade of entertainment. 

In the New York metropolitan area, 
within a fifty-five mile radius of the 
Empire State Building, where NBC 


In five years these television cameras may look as antedated as the earliest 
radio microphones do today. 


purchase of an interest in the Allen 
B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., a 
manufacturer of receiving sets. 
Other movie companies may do 
likewise but this may not solve the 
box-office question. Will not the gen- 
erous serving of these special films 
diminish the attendance at the thea- 
ters? If the effects of radio may be 


used as a criterion, then the answer 


must be an emphatic “yes.” 

Just a few months ago, picture 
exhibitors throughout the country 
revolted against the presence on the 
air of so many Hollywood stars. 
Variety and dramatic programs, fea- 
turing an abundance of movie celebri- 
ties, they complained, were keeping 
their patrons home. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox was alarmed sufficiently to 
order one of its most profitable play- 
ers, Tyrone Power, off the ether 
lanes. In televised entertainment, the 
public not only hears but also sees 
the performers; so it is almost cer- 
tain that picture producers will either 
forbid or carefully regulate appear- 
ances of their stellar properties be- 
fore the iconoscope of the television 
camera. For this new branch of film- 
making the companies will draft the 
services of stock players and minor 
writers. 

Because these pictures will be 
shown to the world’s most hetero- 





has installed its transmitter, and 
within the same radius of the Chrys- 
ler Tower, where CBS begins its 
transmitting in June, there are ap- 
proximately ten million persons. But 
on the day President Roosevelt was 
televised not two hundred of them 
had television sets. The prices, rang- 
ing from around $175 to more than 
$600, of course, had something to do 
with that. Nevertheless, the gigantic 
ballyhoo heralding the birth of this 
new industry has led retail dealers 
to anticipate a steadily-growing de- 
mand. 

With so many hurdles, many un- 
biased observers believe that it will 
be five, ten or even fifteen years be- 
fore sight broadcasting can approach 
the current status of radio. However, 
they do not express their doubts too 
emphaticaliy. They know that en- 
gineers are trying to devise some 
method of linking stations which will 
not be more expensive than that used 
in sound broadcasting. Also, that 
scientists are striving for a means of 
transmitting visual signals on lower 
frequencies. They realize, too, that 
studios will eventually find some way 
to reduce rehearsal and production 
costs. As for the steep sales prices of 
receivers, mass manufacturing will 
undoubtedly bring them within range 
of the popular purse. 


“Shooting” a television scene. Unlike moving pictures, visual radio scenes 
must be screened consecutively and in immediate sequence. A National 
Broadcasting Company television set is shown in action. 


It was no quixotic gesture, there- 
fore, for the two national networks, 
NBC and CBS, to plan to spend mil- 
lions on television programs at an 
average cost of $2500 an hour. Each 
has already booked two sixty-minute 
studio shows a week, in addition to 
the transmission of motion picture 
films and the pickups of outside 
events by portable camera units. 

Major responsibility for the gath- 
ering of a vast audience of lookers-in 
rests on two men: Thomas H. Hutch- 
inson and Gilbert Seldes, television 
program directors of NBC and CBS 
respectively. Hutchinson, a former 
actor, and Seldes, a former newspaper 
man and critic of the arts, have in- 
vaded already many realms in search 
of suitable visual bait. The mass of 
their presentations will be drawn 
from news events, such as political 
campaigns, official ceremonies, sports 
and spectacular disasters; opera, 
musical comedy; concerts, both popu; 
lar and symphonic; studio dramas; 
sight acts including juggling, danc- 
ing, magic and acrobatics; special 
films and newsreels; fashions and 
domestic science; commentaries on 
world affairs, such as those of H. V. 
Kaltenborn, illustrated at times with 
animated maps and dramatized inci- 
dents; straight talks and out-and-out 
educational features. 

Already experimental telecasting, 
both here and in England, has shown 
that news broadcasts are: by far the 
most popular of all televised items. 
If these reflections of real life are of 
such major interest to the looker-in 


of today, when even the best receiv- 
ers display pictures on a “screen” 
only seven and one-half by ten inches, 
how much more will they attract the 
spectator in the near future, when 
the images will be reproduced on 
a full-sized home picture screen? 

Politicians are losing no time in 
the charting of the inevitable role 
of sight broadcasting in public af- 
fairs. If not in 1940, then surely by 
1944, not only the microphone per- 
sonality but also the photogenic qual- 
ity of a candidate may be a vital 
consideration in his election. In this 
connection, experts place their money 
on President Roosevelt and District 
Attorney Dewey of New York as 
men most ideally suited for appear- 
ances before the television camera. 

For this new medium, orators will 
have to acquire a new technique, one 
combining force with a restrained 
manner. The hand-waving, hammy 
style of spellbinding, already consid- 
erably subdued by the radio, appears 
unspeakably ridiculous over the home 
receiver. The handsome candidate, 
but not necessarily the best looking 
one, will have a definite advantage. 
Good physique, clearly defined fea- 
tures, a strong chin and flashing eyes 
will sway many voters, especially 
feminine ones. Mere logic will have 
a harder fight than ever. 

Much sooner, however, than in 
politics, visual broadcasting will 
bring changes in its two allied fields 
of entertainment, radio and movies. 

Just as Hollywood took over, ad- 
vantageously, certain categories of 


plays from the theater (mystery 
stories, thrillers, obvious farces and 
spectacular presentations) so will 
television, in the long run, lay claim 
to the boy-meets-girl formula and 
other stencils of the movies. 

As for the legitimate stage, most 
likely it will be the least affected of 
any of the amusement enterprises, 
Its patrons, despite the multitude of 
good radio programs, will not be kept 
away by television. For a limited but 
highly cultivated group, the well 
written, expertly acted flesh and blood 
comedy or drama will always be the 
ultimate in dramatic entertainment. 

Unlike those in the theater, how- 
ever, the big-wigs of the press are 
indulging in a display of old-fash- 
ioned breath-holding. Their histrion- 
ics arise from the fear that television 
may soon become a nation-wide ad- 
vertising medium. But it must be 
said that no newspaper man, whether 
copy boy or publisher, believes the 
home picture receiver will ever sup- 
plant the daily newsprint. After all, 
the image on the television screen is 
but a fleeting vision. It demands the 
presence of the spectator at a specific 
place, at a specific time; and most 
persons cannot so restrict their move- 
ments as to be always within sight of 
a picture machine. 


Dons if one could see every news 
item flashed on a visual receiver, the 
chances are he would still be impelled 
to buy a newspaper. Those who have 
attended first nights of plays, sports 
exhibitions or witnessed accidents are 
invariably eager to seek confirmation 
of their impressions in the printed 
word. During the Munich crisis, 
radios of this country blared forth 
the greatest amount of wordage ever 
devoted to a news event. Yet, far from 
curtailing the sales of papers, circu- 
lations throughout the land jumped 
to record heights during this period. 
It is more likely that development 
of facsimile radio, a device which 
prints newspapers in the home, will 
offer a more potent threat of com- 
petition than television. 

Granting that television cannot 
destroy the dailies, some journalists 
believe it will bring about marked 
changes in newspaper content and 
style. The picture consciousness of 
the masses will develop to such 4 
degree that the majority will come 
to think in terms of images rather 
than of words. This should increase 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Footnotes on ’Fourteen 


This fine article recalls what today’s headliners were 


doing when the World War began twenty-five years ago 


SAMUEL T. WILLIAMSON 


N a bright, warm Sunday 
forenoon in early Summer, 
Nedjelko Chabrinovitch 

stood where Cumuria Bridge joins 
Appel Quay. In his pocket was a 
metal object the size and shape of 
an alligator pear. At the corner of 
Franz Josef Street, four blocks up 
the Quay, stood GavriloPrincip. In 
one of his pockets was a Browning 
pistol. 

Crowds packed the sidewalks. 
Buildings were draped with red, 
white and green Austro-Hun- 
garian bunting; and windows dis- 
played chromos of a man with 
shoe-brush hair-cut, handle-bar 
mustache and a pair of angry 
eyes. 

There was a stir in front of the 
Girls’ High School at the sight of 
four automobiles rolling down the 
Quay. In the first motor was the 
Mayor with the Chief of Police of 
Sarajevo. In the second was the 
man whose picture hung in the 
windows, and beside him was his 
wife, laced tightly into a white 
dress. 

Chabrinovitch knocked the cap 
of his bomb against a post, then 
cast at the second car. The 
chauffeur saw the danger and 
speeded up, and the exploding 
bomb wrecked the third car, 
wounding occupants and bystand- 
ers. The two leading cars streaked 
down the Quay to Town Hall, 
Where the Mayor drew from his 
pocket an address of welcome. Al- 
though Chabrinovitch’s bomb had 
canceled some of its sentiments, 
the Mayor doggedly assured Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of the loyalty of 
the Bosnian people and of the joy 
with which they welcomed the heir 
to the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

Enough of that, Mr. Mayor!” 
Ferdinand interrupted wrathful- 
ly. “I pay you a visit and you re- 
celve me with bombs!” 

The Mayor fumbled through the 
test of his speech, and the royal 
party left for the hospital to con- 
sole the injured. As the arch- 
ducal car turned in narrow Franz 
Josef Street, General Potiorek, 
Governor of Bosnia, called out, 





AMUEL T. WILLIAMSON was 

born in Maine, grew up in 
Massachusetts, was graduated 
from Harvard College, spent 
fourteen years as reporter and 
feature writer for the New 
York Times, for four years was 
editor of Newsweek and is now 
a magazine writer and editorial 
consultant in New York. Be- 
cause he has shown such micro- 
scopic curiosity about what 
others were doing in 1914, it 
seemed only fair to inquire what 
he was doing. “In August, 
1914,” he replied, “I was re- 
cuperating from a sophomore 
year in college by acting as a 
field clerk with the Michigan 
State Tax Commission, assess- 
ing farm property about which 
I knew, and still know, nothing. 
Had you told me in 1914 that 
four years later I would be in 
France, a Second Lieutenant in 
the Ninth Infantry, Second Divi- 
sion, A.E.F., you would have 
seared the living daylights out 
of me. I was scared enough as 
it was.” 


“That’s the wrong way! Drive 
straight along the Quay.” 

But for that change in direc- 
tion, 8,000,000 might not have 
died within the next fifty months. 
When the chauffeur put on his 
brakes and backed, Gavrilo Prin- 
cip could not miss. His first shot 
passed through Ferdinand’s jugu- 
lar vein and his second went 
through the Duchess’ abdomen. 
Ferdinand and his morganatic 
wife died at 11:30 that Sunday 
morning of June 28, 1914, on the 
anniversary of their fourteenth 
wedding. 

It was also St. Vitus’ Day. 


Far to the North, the afternoon sun 
shone on the sails of a Kiel regatta 
in which Wilhelm II of Germany was 
racing his American-built schooner 
Meteor. A fast navy launch headed 
for the white yacht. With his one 
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good arm, the Kaiser waved peremp- 
tory gestures to keep off the course, 
but the launch kept on and shot 
alongside. Admiral Mueller in the 
smaller boat brandished a sheet of 
paper and folded it into a cigarette 
case which he tossed on board. Wil- 
helm turned pale when he read the 
message, for it told of Archduke 
Ferdinand’s assassination. The Mete- 
or headed into the wind and turned 
about towards Kiel. The regatta was 
over. 

In Paris that afternoon Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, who had chris- 
tened the Meteor twelve years before, 
watched as did Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt the running of the Grand Prix 
at Longchamps. At Kiev, Russia, Igor 
Sikorsky landed safely from St. 
Petersburg on the first successful 
flight of a transport plane. In Lon- 
don, Mrs. Winston Churchill, wife of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
made her husband promise that he 
would make no more airplane flights 
that year. Too dangerous. 

In Washington that evening, Sena- 
tor Borah brooded over a speech he 
would deliver next day opposing the 
Administration’s Trade Commission 
Bill. Senator and Mrs. Key Pittman 
of Nevada were expecting several 
score guests ata dance at Altha Hall, 
their Virginia home. 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger was under 
indictment in New York for dissemi- 
nating birth control information. At 
Newport, the Vincent Astors were ex- 
pected on the yacht Noma for their 
first visit since their wedding. In Bal- 
timore, a little black man named 
George Baker took part in a ceiling- 
shaking meeting of Jehovah’s Disci- 
ples. Baker was known to worshipers 
as “The Messenger.” Soon he would 
be known as Father Divine. 


July 2.—Evidence indicated that 
Serbian officials knew of the plot 
to kill Archduke Ferdinand. Count 
Bertchold, Austro-Hungarian For- 
eign Minister, believed that now 


was the time to settle accounts 
with troublesome Serbia, provided 
that-Germany would stand by. He 
‘sent word to Berlin that Serbian 
plotters also contemplated Wil- 
helm’s death should he attend Fer- 
dinand’s funeral next day. Berlin 
announced that the Kaiser was 
unable to go to the Vienna funeral 
—lumbago. “I see a dark future,” 
mourned 84-year-old Emperor 
Franz Josef. 


At. Hammondsport, N.Y., on this 
Thursday, Glenn Curtiss made a 
- flight of the America, at 60 miles an 
hour, carrying a 2000-pound load. The 
“plane was built for Rodman Wana- 
maker for a trans-Atlantic flight in 
-the interest of disarmament. Orville 
' Wright had recently said: “The air- 
plane will put an end to war, for when 
the men who make war find their 
lives in danger, they will be less like- 
ly to decree war.” 

In Kansas City, Earl Browder, then 
23, had just received a Bachelor of 
Law’s parchment for having com- 
pleted a correspondence course of 
Lincoln - Jefferson University. In 
“ Washington that afternoon a Senate 
doorkeeper refused J. P. Morgan ad- 
mission to the visitors’ gallery be- 
cause he had no pass. 

Rockefeller Institute announced 
that day that Dr. Alexis Carrel had 
kept the tissue of a baby chick alive 
in a test tube for 28 months. In Lit- 
tle Falls, Minn., the 12-year-old son 
and namesake of Rep. Charles A. 
Lindbergh was on vacation from 
grammar school. Anne Morrow (7) 
was at the family summer home at 
North Haven, Maine. 

Other youngsters on vacation were: 
Thomas Corcoran (14) of Pawtucket, 
R.I.; Henry Luce (16) editor of the 
Weekly Record of Hotchkiss School; 
William Paley (13) of Chicago; 
Fritz Kuhn (17) of Munich; Oswald 
Moseley (17) of Sandhurst Military 
College; Robert Tyre Jones (12) 
turning in scores in the 80’s and 
amazing veterans at East Lake Coun- 
try Club, Atlanta. 

Joseph Chamberlain died that day 
in London. He was never seen with- 


out an orchid or a monocle. He left 
two sons: Joseph Austen, in govern- 
ment service and rarely seen with- 
out a monocle; and Arthur Neville, a 
Birmingham Alderman and business 
man, seldom seen. without an um- 
brella. 


July 6.—“Austria must decide 
what to do about Serbia. What- 
ever she decides, Germany is her 
friend and ally.” Thus the Ger- 
man Foreign Office gave Austria 
a blank check—but did not fear 
that Austria would go to ex- 
tremes. “Now or never,” noted 
the Kaiser—and left on a three 
weeks’ yachting trip through Nor- 
wegian fjords. 


Off Cape Haitien this Monday, En- 
sign Richard E. Byrd of U.S.S. Wash- 
ington saved a seaman from drown- 
ing. Newspapers the day before 
reported that a bomb intended for 
John D. Rockefeller at Tarrytown 
exploded on a roof of a New York 
tenement, killing four persons; Eddie 


. Rickenbacker averaged 78 miles an 


hour and won a $10,000 purse in a 
300-mile auto race at Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

The Treasury Department report- 
ed total collections of $71,000,000 
under the new income tax law. This 
innovation in raising revenue 
amounted to one-tenth of the Federal 
government’s receipts for the fiscal 
year, bringing satisfaction to Rep. 
Cordell Hull (Tenn.), author of the 
law, and Rep. John Nance Garner 
(Tex.), of the House Ways and 
Means Committee which reported out 
Hull’s measure. 

James A. Farley, of Grassy Point, 
New York, Supervisor of the Poor of 
Rockland County, was circularizing 
voters in the hope of breaking up 
Rockland’s Republican organization. 
In Decatur, IIl., an 11-year-old boy 
was studying ventriloquism in the 
Wizard’s Manual, a mail order house 
booklet. He was Mr. and Mrs. Ber- 
gen’s son Edgar, the best-looking boy 
on the block. 


July 9.—Count Bertchold se- 
cured the approval of Emperor 
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Franz Josef and Premier Tisza of 
Hungary to demands upon Serbiy 
short of an ultimatum. Bertchold 
favored, however, the stiffest pos. 
sible. demands and said Serbian 
acceptance would be “very dis. 
agreeable” to him. 


On this Thursday Henry Ford had 
luncheon with President Wilson, 
“Cheer up,” he told White House re. 
porters who anxiously pressed him 
for news. “I agree with the Presi- 
dent that the era of prosperity is 
coming.” 

Morris Ernst, manager of a C. Lud- 
wig Baumann furniture store in 
Brooklyn, sent a letter to the New 
York Times protesting that indis. 
criminate sales of dictaphones led to 
violations of personal legal rights. 
Dr. Morris Fishbein of the American 
Medical Association was on his hon- 
eymoon. The Rev. Norman Thomas 
of the American Parish of New 
York’s upper East Side was on vaca- 
tion at. a Connecticut farm. And Mrs. 
Edith Bolling Galt, widow of a Wash- 
ington jeweler, was at Kineo House, 
Moosehead Lake, Maine. She was 
with a friend, Miss Altrude Gordon, 
who had just received a proposal of 
marriage from Commander Cary 
Grayson, President Wilson’s physi- 
cian. 

In New York, Philip Musica, presi- 
dent of the U.S. Hair Company, was 
in the Tombs awaiting sentence for 
grand larceny. He had pleaded guilty 
to defrauding banks through loans 
made to him upon false invoices of 
goods that did not exist. The Chief 
Guard at New York State Reforma 
tory at Elmira, where Musica might 
be sent, was Lewis E. Lawes. 


July 14.—Count Tisza was pel- 
suaded by Foreign Minister Bert- 
chold to agree to military meas 
ures against Serbia. It was de 
cided to postpone dispatch of al 
ultimatum until after the Russia! 
visit of President Poincaré o 
France. 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Franklin D. Roosevelt announced 0% 
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this day that 700 Marines would be 
transported to Guantanamo for pos- 
sible duty in Haiti and San Domingo. 
His wife was at Campobello, New 
Brunswick, with her three children, 
James, Anna and Elliott. She was in- 
active, expecting her fifth child the 
middle of August. If a boy, it was to 
be given the name of a child who had 
died in infancy—Franklin, Jr. 

United Mine Workers of America 
were negotiating a new contract with 
Ohio bituminous operators. William 
Green, secretary-treasurer, expressed 
confidence that an agreement would 
be reached. John L. Lewis, 26-year- 
old orator, was trying to organize the 
steel industry for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., offered 
$300 to the Park Commission for 
preservation of trees in New York 
City streets. Joe Louis Barrow, whose 
parents were cotton field hands near 
Lafayette, Alabama, was exactly two 
months old. Jack Johnson was heavy- 
weight champion of the world. 

Anthony Eden was in the Fourth 
Form at Eton. After the Eton-Har- 
row cricket match at Lords’ some un- 
dergraduates from Magdalen College, 
Oxford, went on a tear and played 
pranks in London. Participating in 
the horse-play was the Prince of 
Wales, a special student at Magdalen 
and corporal in the University’s Sol- 
diers’ Training Corps. Bessie Wallis 
Warfield of Baltimore, a June gradu- 
ate of Oldfield’s School at Cockeys- 
ville, Md., expected to make her début 
in December at the Baltimore Bache- 
lors’ Cotillion. 


_ July 18.—Russia warned Aus- 
tria that she “would not be indif- 
ferent” to any attempt to humili- 
ate Serbia. Expecting no crisis, 
Maj. Gen. Ferdinand Foch, com- 
manding a French army corps at 
Nancy, left on a fortnight’s leave 
of absence in Brittany. 


On this Saturday afternoon Wil- 
liam Averill Harriman was thrown 
from his sulky while driving in a 
trotting race at North Randall, New 
York. In New York, H. Sinclair 


Lewis, employed by George H. Doran 
and Co., publishers, left for a week- 
end and work upon another book. His 
first novel, Our Mr. Wrenn, had been 
published. Harry L. Hopkins was a 
supervisor of case work for the New 
York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor and was paid 
$26.25 a week. 

Commanding the Eighth Brigade 
with headquarters at Fort Bliss, near 
El Paso, Texas, was Brig. Gen. John 
J. Pershing. Since the American 
seizure in May of the Mexican port 
of Vera Cruz, army border patrols 
were extra watchful. The Pershing 
family was living in a fire-trap house 
on officers’ row of the San Francisco 
Presideo. Serving with the First Cav- 
alry at Monterey Presideo, was Sec- 
ond Lieut. Hugh L. Johnson, who had 
just been ordered to study law at the 
University of California. Assistant 
Chief of Staff of the Mexican border 
command was Captain Hugh A. 
Drum. Across the border, 19-year- 
old Lazaro Cardenas was a ranking 
officer in the Mexican revolutionary 
army. 

The second baseman of St. Basil’s 
College nine in Toronto was Charles 
Edward Coughlin. In Berlin Albert 
Einstein, manager of Kaiser Wil- 
helm Institute for Physical Research, 
was lecturing at the Academy of Sci- 
ence. The holder of a Catholic schol- 
arship at the University of Bonn was 
a 17-year-old cripple named Paul 
Joseph Goebbels. He was concentrat- 
ing in art, literature and history. 


July 20.—In the workingmen’s 
quarter of St. Petersburg, Cos- 
sacks charged a crowd that was 
singing the Marseillaise. Almost 
simultaneously President Poincaré 
landed for a three-day visit of 
State to Russia, and the Marseil- 
laise, played by the band of the 
guard of honor, was heard official- 
ly for the first time by the Czar’s 
subjects since 1812 when Na- 
poleon’s bands played it in Mos- 
cow. Bands of the Franco-Russian 
alliance were strengthened. “Ser- 
bia has friends in the Russian 
people,” Poincaré told the Aus- 
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trian Ambassador, “and Russia 
has an ally, France.” 


On this day Thomas Manville, Jr., 
received considerable newspaper no- 
toriety. His wife-left him, demand- 
ing $150,000 separate maintenance. 
Pearl Sydenstricker, who had re- 
ceived her A.B. degree in June from 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College, 
was preparing to return to her mis- 
sionary parents in China where she 
would marry John Buck, an instruc- 
tor of English. An obscure young 
man named Chiang Kai-shek had 
taken refuge in Japan with the saint- 
ly but revolutionary Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
and now he was in Manchuria, 
China’s northern province, instigat- 
ing a revolt. 

In London, Major Edward Swinton 
of the Royal Engineers had just been 
told by a mining engineer that he 
had seen in Antwerp an American 
machine that could cross rough fields 
and “climb like hell.” This was the 
caterpillar farm tractor invented by 
Benjamin Holt of California; Sir Ed- 
ward believed that it might be trans- 
formed into an armored contraption 
capable of charging enemy machine 
gun positions. 


July 23.—Austria-Hungary sent 
an ultimatum to Serbia. Assert- 
ing that the Sarajevo assassina- 
tion plot was hatched in Belgrade, 
it demanded public display of hu- 
miliation by Serbia and dismissal 
from government and military 
service of all persons deemed hos- 
tile by Austria-Hungary. Serbia 
was given 48 hours to reply. 


Near Tetuan in Spanish Morocco, 
a diminutive 21-year-old lieutenant 
named Francisco Franco was in com- 
mand of a detachment of Moors, fight- 
ing Riff tribesmen. At the Vatican, 
Mgr. Eugene Pacelli was an under 
secretary to Cardinal Gasparri, Papal 
Secretary of State for Pope Bene- 
dict XV. 

That afternoon, before the quit- 
ting-time whistle blew at the Owosso, 
Mich., beet sugar factory, Thomas E. 
Dewey (12) had delivered all his cop- 
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ies of the Saturday Evening Post, as 
had the 15 boys working for him. 


July 24.—Austria-Hungary noti- 
fied other powers of the terms of 
her Serbian ultimatum. Poincaré 
was out at sea; so was the Kaiser. 
Sir Edward Grey, British Foreign 
Secretary, pronounced the ulti- 
matum “the most formidable docu- 
ment addressed by one State to 
another that is independent.” The 
Czar termed it “very disturbing” 
and approved orders for partial 
mobilization of the Russian army. 
Between protracted British Cabi- 
net meetings over the vexing Irish 
question, Grey tried to bring Aus- 
tria and Russia together, and com- 
plained, “My usual week-end was 
curtailed.” 


William Christian Bullitt, of Phil- 
adelphia and a recent Harvard Law 
School student, stood with his mother 
this Friday on the balcony of a Mos- 
cow hotel and watched Russian 
crowds cheering for Serbia and dem- 
onstrating for war with Austria. In 
London was a traveling salesman 
with a thick Russian accent. He 
avoided the Russian Embassy, for he 
was in exile and went under a variety 
of names, of which the most common 
were Maximovitch and Litvinoff. One 
of his friends, Joseph Djugashvili, 
was in political exile at Turukhansk 
in northern Siberia, close to the Arc- 
tic Circle. Litvinoff knew him by the 
name of Stalin. 

John Kieran was foreman of a con- 
struction gang enrouting a sewer be- 
fore the building of the Seventh 
Avenue subway. Alexander Wooll- 
cott was reviewing plays for the New 
York Times and seemed rather shy. 
One of the New York Tribune base- 
ball reporters was Heywood Broun. 
Mae West was a rising star in vaude- 
ville. 
~The youngest bank president in the 
country was Joseph P. Kennedy (25) 
of the Columbia Trust Company in 
Boston. 


July 26.—Austria termed Ser- 
bia’s conciliatory reply ‘“unsatis- 
factory” and severed diplomatic 


relations. Serbia mobilized. Ger- 
many continued to seek to localize 
war between Austria and Serbia. 
Sir Edward Grey vainly sought a 
conference of ambassadors. 


On this Sunday afternoon, Com- 
mandant Eamon De Valera of the 
Irish Volunteers took part in the land- 
ing of arms and ammunition from a 
yacht just off Howth. After a brush 


with soldiers and constabulary, De’ 


Valera and his men escaped with all 
but a few smuggled rifles. 

Events in Europe had made no 
more impression upon Arthur Van- 
denberg, editor of the Grand Rapids 
Herald, than they had upon most oth- 
er American newspaper. editors. 
Twelve-year-old Lucius Beebe was on 
the family 140-acre farm at Wake- 
field, Mass. He was not a popular 
child, for he had blown up neighbors’ 
outhouses with dynamite carelessly 
left unlocked by road builders. 

Herbert Clark Hoover, an Ameri- 
can mining engineer, had returned to 
London after having failed to per- 
suade European governments to ex- 
hibit at the San Francisco Panama 
Pacific Fair. 


July 28.—Britain told Germany 
that she would remain neutral if 
Russia and Austria fought, but 
she “would be forced to rapid de- 
cisions” if Germany and France 
went to war. Kaiser Wilhelm re- 
turned from his Norwegian cruise 
boiling with rage because he had 
not been kept informed. He was 
relieved to read Serbia’s con- 
ciliatory reply to Austria and he 
wrote, “No more cause for war 
exists.”” One hour later Austria 
declared war upon Serbia by tele- 
gram. 


Manuel Quezon, resident Commis- 
sioner from the Philippines, was ex- 
pected in New York on his way to 
Washington to work for immediate 
Philippine independence. In Jersey 
City, Director of Public Safety Frank 
Hague crusaded against streetwalk- 
ers, forbade police and firemen to join 
the A.F. of L. 

Sally Rand was a little girl on a 
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farm in Hickory County, Missourj, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, a Vassar 
Sophomore, was writing verse. The 
name of the violinist in the four-piece 
orchestra at Elitch’s Garden, Den- 
ver, was Paul Whiteman. 

Extract from a confidential file in 
Milan Police Headquarters: “Benito 
Mussolini, editor of l’Avanti and rey- 
olutionary Socialist leader, has re- 
ceived a large amount of money to 
intensify revolutionary propaganda 
activities.” 







July 30.—Belgrade bombarded 
by Austrians. Russia mobilized. 
Germany called on Russia to halt 
within 24 hours, demanded that 
France indicate whether she 
would be neutral and informed 
Britain that in the event of war 
with France she “might be forced” 
to march through Belgium. ‘The 
stupidity and clumsiness of our 
ally (Austria) has been made a 
hangman’s noose for us,” wrote 
the Kaiser. 


This day Captain Nicholas Horthy, 
commanding the cruiser Novara of 
the Imperial Austro - Hungarian 
Navy, cleared his ship for action. 
Professor Edouard Benes of the Uni- 
versity of Prague was spending his 
summer holiday in the country. He 
had never engaged in politics but he 
believed that war would break up the 
empire of the aged Franz Josef and 
pondered what steps to take to help 
free his fellow Czechs. 

“F,. H. La Guardia, Attorney-at- 
Law” read a sign on the door of a 
Greenwich Village office. Walter 
Lippmann, one of the young editors of 
the magazine New Republic, bought 
a railway ticket from Brussels to 
Switzerland. 


August 1—At 3:45 P.M. France 
ordered mobilization. Germany's 
mobilization order was one-qual- 
ter of an hour later and at 5 
o’clock she declared war on Rus- 
sia. 


An informal canvas of the Senate 
indicated Attorney General Mc- 
Reynolds as the most likely candi- 
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date for appointment to a vacancy on 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In the House, Carter Glass of 
Virginia was unable to get a quorum 
of the Banking and Currency Com- 


mittee to consider a bill giving 
emergency financial powers to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Hugh R. 
Wilson, Second Secretary of the 
American Embassy at Buenos Aires, 
sailed from New York to return to 
his post. 

Lew Lehr, son of a Newark, N.., 
leather merchant, started his first 
theatrical tour as Simple Simon in a 
Mother Goose vaudeville act. William 
Randolph Hearst had put out his first 
newsreel a few months before. He 
had bought a movie camera and at 
San Simeon that summer wrote and 
directed a series of film stories. In 
New York, Marion Douras, daughter 
of a Brooklyn lawyer, hoped to get 
into Florenz Ziegfeld’s Follies and 
take the stage name of Marion 
Davies. 

In Westbrook, Maine, 12-year-old 
Hubert Vallee spent a busy Saturday 
afternoon behind the soda fountain 
of his father’s drug store, a skilled 
dispenser of soft drinks. 

In Switzerland, Ignace Paderew- 
ski mourned the failure of his party 
of the night before, to honor St. Ig- 
nace Day. Only a handful of his 
friends was there to watch fireworks 
and a Chinese pageant. Absent guests 
had been ealled to the frontier. 
“This,” said Paderewski, “is the end 
of my artistic life.” 


August 2.—Germany gave Bel- 
glum 12 hours to allow troops to 
pass through her territory to the 
French boundary. 


Among those mobilized this Sun- 
day: In Paris, Edouard Daladier, 
Professor of History at Lycée Con- 
dorcet; in Mulhausen, near the 
French border, Lieut. Hermann 
Goering of the Mulhausen Regiment 
of Infantry—a thin, handsome 21- 
year-old youngster. 

There were no mail deliveries on 
the Lord’s Day at Estes Park, Colo- 





rado, where William Allen White had 
gone to write a novel In the Heart of 
a Fool. Discussion on the White’s 
long porch centered around whether 
Belgium would be invaded. Not for 
many years later would Alfred M. 
Landon go to Estes Park. He was 
doing well in the Kansas and Okla- 
homa oil fields and had gone to visit 
his grandmother Mossman at Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y., and ask Miss Margaret 
Anne Fleming to be his wife. 


Young Mr. Lippmann was back in 
London; troop movements had an- 
nulled trains to Switzerland. A huge 
crowd gathered in Munich in front of 
Felderrnhalle. In the crowd was a 
pale young Austrian, a painter of 
picture post cards. He had a flowing 
mustache and his hair was combed 
over his left temple. 


August 3.—At 7 A.M. Belgium 
rejected Germany’s ultimatum. 


In New York Douglas Fairbanks 
entered the final week of rehearsal of 
a new play, He Comes Up Smiling. 
Mary Pickford was earning $100 a 
week in her second year in Hollywood. 
Also in his second year in Hollywood 
was Charles Spencer Chaplin, mak- 
ing $150 a week on the receiving end 
of custard pies for Keystone Com- 
edies. 

Noel Coward was 14. Barrie’s Pe- 
ter Pan in which he played a small 
part had closed after a long Lon- 
don season and he was in Cornwall 
visiting a friend and watching Brit- 
ish cruisers steam by. Beatrice Lillie 
was rehearsing for her début at the 
Alhambra in London in Not Likely. 


Harold Ickes, a Chicago lawyer, 
had two vexations: how to keep alive 
the Progressive Party of which he 
was State Chairman; and plans for 
a house that Mrs. Ickes and he wished 
to build at Winnetka. In the tough lit- 
tle town of Black Hills, Wyoming, Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend was practicing 
medicine with no thought of old age 
or of $200 a month. In the tiny saw- 
mill town of Callander, Ontario, Dr. 
Allen Roy Dafoe, a modest country 








doctor, was bringing an occasional 
baby into the world. 

The pale young Austrian picture 
postcard painter and beer garden ora- 
tor petitioned King Ludwig III of 
Bavaria to enlist in one of his regi- 
ments. 


August 4.—At 2 P.M. went 
Britain’s ultimatum to Germany. 
Berlin had until midnight to make 
satisfactory reply to demand that 
German troops keep out of Bel- 
gium, 


The Duke of York, second son of 
King George and Queen Mary, was a 
midshipman on the middle watch of 
H.M.S. Collingwood with the Brit- 
ish Fleet at Scapa Flow. Lady Eliza- 
beth Bowes-Lyon, youngest daughter 
of the Earl of Strathmore and King- 
horne, celebrated her 14th birthday 
at a theater party in London. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, a $25 a week 
newspaper cartoonist named West- 
brook Pegler observed his 19th birth- 
day. In New York, Thomas Benton 
was earning $7 a day, when he got it, 
painting portraits of movie stars at 
Fort Lee studios. 

Mohandas Gandhi, a wealthy Hin- 
du lawyer from British Fast Africa, 
arrived in Southampton, England, 
after his ship was delayed passing 
through mine fields. Leon Bronstein, 
a Russian political exile known as 
Trotsky, arrived in Switzerland from 
Vienna. 

Gracious permission to enlist in 
the Third Company, Sixteenth Ba- 
varian Reserve Infantry Regiment, 
was granted by His Majesty Ludwig 
III to Adolf Hitler. 


11:59 P.M., August 4.—“That 
evening,” wrote Sir Edward Grey, 
“some of us sat with the Prime 
Minister in the Cabinet Room in 
10 Downing Street. I was there 
in touch with the Foreign Office 
to certify that no satisfactory re- 
ply came from Berlin. Churchill 
also was among those present, 
ready to send out at the appointed 
hour the war order that the Fleet 
was expecting. Midnight came. 
We were at war.” 










the foreign policy of the United States, there 

is one fundamental and unvarying fact—the 
people of the United States are overwhelmingly 
opposed to the United States going to war with 
any foreign nation unless that foreign nation at- 
tacks our shores or our possessions. This opinion 
is shown by every poll. Even those whose ‘policy 
leads irresistibly to the participation of the United 
States in a foreign war forswear all intention of 
carrying their policy to its logical conclusion. If 
the choice lies between war and the loss of Ameri- 
can commerce with Europe and Asia, the American 
people are willing to abandon that European and 
Asian commerce. 


T THE confusing conflict of opinion regarding 


This public opinion is no prejudice; it is based 
on the soundest of logic. War has always been 
horrible, but it has had a certain glamour never- 
theless. For centuries the evil has been interred 
with the bones of the casualties, and only heroism 
and enthusiasm have lived in the history books. 
But today there is little glamour. Millions are 
killed by machine weapons, and suffering and 
death overtake women and children and civilians 
as well as the soldier. 

Furthermore, we have learned that war seldom 
accomplishes its objects. The World War was rep- 
resented as a war to save democracy. Yet out of 
the settlement of that war arose more dictator- 
ships than the world had seen for many years. The 
nations which won the war lost the war. Their 
young men were destroyed, and a huge debt left 
for future generations to pay. The economic struc- 
ture of the world was so distorted that the entire 
world was plunged into extreme economic hard- 
ship ten years after the end of the war. 


— present conditions another war would 
destroy democratic government in the United 
States. War today is a tremendous organized 
business operation. The entire population would 
be subjected to government direction and confisca- 
tion of property and liberty, and would be trans- 
formed into a socialized nation which never again 
could be the kind of democracy established by our 
forefathers. Those who yearn to secure more free- 
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dom and improvement in material welfare for all 
groups in the population, and particularly for the 
poorer people, must shun war at almost any cost. 







There is a powerful and influential minority, 
however, including some in high places, who really 
believe that we should threaten to take part in a 
European war, and take part in such war if neces- 
sary, though they may not admit this belief even 
to themselves. They present various arguments. - 









V V,. SHOULD use our armed force, it is said, as a 
threat to prevent other nations going to war, in 
order that humanity in general may be saved the 
horror of war. Of course if we could prevent war 
by such action, the argument might be sound. It 
is the argument which reasonably supports united 
action by a league of nations, or a league to enforce 
peace. Unfortunately the American people refused 
to join the league in 1920, and such a league is 
impossible today. But no one has ever suggested 
before that a single nation should range over the 
world, like a knight-errant, protecting the weaker 
nations for humanity’s sake. Nothing we do will 
prevent wars in Europe, where races are s0 
mingled that no one can draw boundaries without 
leaving minorities which are a perpetual source 
of friction. 


















It is urged that we should threaten to take part 
in a European war because we are bound to become 
involved in any such war. I don’t believe it. If 
we are determined to stay out of a European war, 
and our leaders are determined to stay. out of a 
European war, what power exists to force us in? 








It is argued that if we stay out, democracy in 
Europe may be destroyed. I don’t believe that Eng- 
land and France can be overwhelmed by Germany 
and Italy. But if we do go into a war to save 
democracy in Europe, we may well find, even if 
they win, that France has gone Communist and 
England has gone Fascist before the war is over. 
There are already aligned with them the autoc- 
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SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT 


racies of Poland, Russia, Rumania and Turkey. 
No, the present situation is not a battle of 
democracy with dictatorship; it is another phase 
of the racial and nationalist warfare which has 
devastated Europe for many centuries. The effort 
to tell other nations what kind of government they 
shall have, the effort to save for any of them some 
favored form of government, is doomed to failure 
before it begins. 

It is argued that we should take part in a Euro- 
pean war because, if Germany and Italy win, they 
will attack the United States. This danger is 
imaginary. Even if they won, Germany and Italy 
would never be released from the complications 
of the eternal European situation, or the difficul- 
ties of dominating two great nations like England 
and France. There is some selfish reason for all 
of Hitler’s and Mussolini’s acts of military ag- 
gression up to now, outrageous as those acts have 
been, but it is hard to see any reason for an attack 
on the United States if we attend to our own busi- 
ness, We are building up a most effective naval 
and air force. We can defend our position in North 
America and the Caribbean against the world. 
That very fact means that we will never have to 
do so. 


I, Is said that we can threaten war without tak- 
ing part in it. World politics is not yet a game of 
poker. What we threaten we may have to go 
through with. If we threaten without meaning to 
perform, the very people we are trying to help 
May be encouraged to go to war only to have us 
let them down. 


But, say the collectivists, we do not need to 
threaten war ; we can threaten economic sanctions, 
and all possible assistance, short of sending troops 
abroad, to those nations we wish to support. That 
Was the original idea in the World War. It did not 
long survive. If a war occurs in Europe, and our 
Sovernment deliberately sides with one nation, 


Own Business 


and assists that nation by embargoing exports to 
its enemies, it will not be long before our people 
identify their interests completely with one side. 
In these days of propaganda, all the propaganda 
would come from that side. The government itself, 
having taken sides, would tend more and more to- 
wards war until we would find ourselves first 
financing, and then supporting with troops, the 
favored nation. The slightest incident with a 
nation against whom we discriminated would 
arouse both in the people of that nation and in 
our own people the intense bitterness which leads 
inevitably to war. Economic sanctions may be 
reasonable if applied by all nations of the world, 
as the League of Nations contemplated, but as 
applied by us they would have a partial effect, and 
would inevitably be followed by real war. The 
policy of threatening an embargo is dangerous 
because it may lead England and France into 
taking a position they cannot maintain without 
our active assistance. It might encourage a too 
aggressive attitude, which the French at least have 
often adopted in the past. , 


1 * wAy to keep out of war is to remain 
neutral. That has been the policy of this country 
from George Washington to Woodrow Wilson. 
George Washington said, “Europe has a set of 
primary interests which to us have none or a very 
remote relation. Hence she must be engaged. in 
frequent controversies the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns.” Under no 
circumstances should we change the Neutrality Act 
to permit any officials of this government to favor 
one foreign nation over another, or finance and 
arm one group while embargoing shipments to 
their enemies. The provisions of the Neutrality 
Act requiring that cash be paid for purchases in 
war-time, and those forbidding the shipment of 
munitions of war on American ships, the financing 
of belligerents, and the travel of American citizens 
on belligerent vessels, certainly will tend to keep 
us out of war. The only amendment of the Neutral- 
ity Act which should even be considered is that 
proposing that arms and munitions be purchasable 
in this country by either belligerent. 








XCEPT for the amateur Battle 

of Manila Bay, which made a 

hero out of prosaic old George 
Dewey, and the skirmishes during 
the pacification of the Philippines, 
the United States has never fought a 
war in the Pacific. True, we helped to 
quell the Boxer Rebellion in China, 
which was a savage attempt to throw 
all foreigners out of the Celestial 
Empire—still a smouldering aim of 
Chinese patriots. True, we sent 
troops against the Bolsheviks in Si- 
beria at one stage of the World War. 
But these were police movements, 
and hardly military justification for 
our maintaining our strongest fight- 
ing forces in the Pacific, as we have 
done since the World War. Even be- 
fore that, we concentrated a formid- 
able naval and military power at our 
Pacific bases, such as Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, and San Diego, California. 

The present Congress has approved 
appropriations of millions of dollars 
for the development of this system 
of bases, particularly those providing 
facilities for aviation. Only the re- 
sistance of a few influential Senators 
and Representatives prevented the in- 
clusion of funds for harbor works at 
Guam, which, it is admitted, were 
preliminary to a vast naval building 
scheme which would have made that 
tiny island an “American Singapore.” 

The Army and Navy do not an- 
nounce how much of the money for 
national defense is spent in any par- 
ticular area. We, therefore, do not 
know how much it costs us to main- 
tain our battleships, airplanes, gun- 
boats and garrisons in Hawaii, China, 
the Philippines or along the western 
coast from the Panama Canal to that 
ice-bound cape in Alaska that gazes 
across bleak seas at the territory of 
Japan’s other unfriendly neighbor— 
Soviet Russia. — 

From the preponderance of our 
naval strength in the Pacific, how- 
ever, a layman might guess that more 
than half, and probably nearer two- 
thirds, of our expenditures for mili- 





Peace In the Pacifie 


This observer holds that the popular unfavorable 
opinion of Japan is against our best interests 
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tary and naval purposes could be 
charged up to the Pacific. That runs 
into a lot of money in these days of 
billion-dollar-a-year bills for national 
defense. 

It cannot be that we keep this huge 
fighting establishment in the Pacific 
because we fear China. I have never 
heard anyone argue that we need it 
to keep Russia from creeping across 
Siberian steppes and attacking our 
island or continental possessions. Not 
even the most bitter Anglophobe con- 
tends that Britain might threaten us 
in the Pacific because of her naval 
base at Singapore or her interests in 
Australia and New Zealand. And cer- 
tainly we are not building air bases 
in Alaska in anticipation of trouble 
with Canada. 

Why, then, do we keep the bulk of 
our fleet and air force operating from 
bases in the Pacific? It must be be- 
cause we think that, some day, we 
will have to fight Japan. 

And why might we have to fight 
Japan? Well, Japan might gobble up 
the Philippines. She might stir the 
Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands, 
who are a pretty fair grade of Amer- 
ican citizens, to revolt. She might 
send her battleships to drive our fish- 
ermen from the banks along the 
North Pacific, so that the gigantic 
canneries of our Pacific Northwest 
would rust away in idleness. She 
might send powerful aircraft carriers 
near enough to our shores to launch 
fast bombers that would rain death 
upon the cities of Oregon, Washing- 
ton and California. She might con- 
spire with Mexico to build naval or 
aviation bases in Lower California. 
She might blow up the Panama 
Camal..... 

And she might—which is far more 
probable—stick to the Far East and 
her immediate problems there. 

Unless peace can be maintained on 
the Pacific, there is, of course, no 
possibility of preventing a world- 
wide conflagration, with the United 
States caught in the ghastly cross- 
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fire from Europe and Asia. And peace 
in the Pacific can hinge only on main- 
taining our trade and bolstering the 
traditional good will between the 
United States and Japan. 


Av this writing, it is reported that 
Japan is considering the adjustment 
of her diplomatic relations with the 
United States to maintain that peace. 
At this writing, despite strong pres- 
sure from Berlin and Rome, Tokyo 
has diligently refrained from sign- 
ing the military alliance which those 
two capitals announced on May 7. 
Obviously, the best way for the 
United States to expand its commerce 
in the Pacific is by trading with 
Japan, the only market in the Orient 
that can afford to buy American goods 
in worthwhile quantities. 

But for nearly half a century, and 
especially during the past twenty 
years, the policies of the United 
States, and at times those of Japan, 
have been so contrary to this formula 
for peace and Pacific trade that our 
statesmen have seemed unaware of 
it, if not deliberately hostile to it. 

Peace and trade are not promoted 
by name-calling. They are not pro- 
moted by the introduction in Con- 
gress of embargo resolutions that tell 
some eighty million hard-working, 
friendly Japanese, who can pay for 
what they buy, that we will not sell 
them the goods that we produce be- 
cause we do not like the uses to which 
they might put some of these goods 
after they had bought and paid for 
them. 

In all the history of Japanese- 
American relations since Commodore 
Matthew Perry, with his black ships 
manned by “hairy barbarians,’ 
brought economic imperialism to 4 
land that had got along pretty well 
without it for centuries, Japan has 
not made a deliberately offensive 
move against the United States. 

There have been stupid and unfor- 
tunate incidents, of course, such a 
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the bombing of the Panay during the 
current war in China. Japan has 
proken—or at least ignored—treaties 
by which our diplomats set great 
store. She has jostled our business 
interests in China and elsewhere and, 
in pursuit of her policies in Asia, has 
been arrogant with our nationals. At 
times her statesmen, patriots and 
newspapers have been less than rev- 
erently circumspect in commenting 
upon policies and pronouncements of 
our great men. But the record does 
not reveal that, during almost a cen- 
tury of Japanese-American relations, 
Japan has used or threatened to use 
her armed strength to menace the 
peace and security of the United 
States or its possessions. 

On the contrary, the manifesta- 
tions of Japanese friendship for the 
United States and its citizens have 
been many. Going far back to the time 
when Perry’s ships were in the har- 
bor of Shimoda and Townsend Har- 
ris, first envoy to Japan, waited in 
that small fishermen’s village for per- 
mission to go to Tokyo to be received 
by the Shogun, the friendship of the 
Japanese for Americans has been 
traditional. On a hillside in Shimoda 
there is a tiny cemetery where for 
almost ninety years Japanese have 
tended the graves of sailors from 
Perry’s ships. Griswold, in his Far 
Eastern Policy of the United States, 
tells how the Japanese Red Cross, at 





the time of the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire, when exclusionist 
fever was burning in California and 
Visitors from Japan were being 
stoned in the streets, contributed to 
the victims of the disaster more, gen- 
erously than all the other nations of 





the world combined. Ill wager that 
if you ask the sailors of the U.S.S. 
Astoria, which carried the ashes of 
the late Ambassador Hirosi Saito 
back to Japan in April, how they were 
treated during their stay in Japanese 
ports, they will tell you they met with 
nothing but friendliness. Yet at that 
time other units of our fleet were 
being ordered hurriedly back to the 
Pacific, presumably to scare Japan 
into refraining from too close co- 
operation with Germany and Italy. 

The United States has given many 
demonstrations of friendship for 
Japan, as well. We poured out treas- 
ure to aid her in 1923, when an earth- 
quake all but shook her hapless people 
into the sea and fire made vast funeral 
pyres of Tokyo and Yokohama. Our 
scientists and teachers have taught 
Japan many things that have made 
life more pleasant for her people. 
Our capitalists have loaned her need- 
ed millions for the development of 
industrial enterprises. Our schools 
and colleges have received thousands 
of her students and trained them for 
service in their native land. 

Yet now we are apprehensive that 
we might have to fight Japan in de- 
fense of a policy to which we com- 
mitted ourselves at the end of the 
nineteenth century—the Open Door 
in China and the loose “guarantee” 
of China’s territorial integrity. Our 
quarrel with Japan, if we ever really 
quarrel! with her, will be over China, 
and not over any Japanese menace to 
our own possessions. 

When John Hay proclaimed the 
doctrine of the Open Door, it was 
not Japan of which he was principally 
afraid. Elizabeth Boody Schumpeter, 
of the Bureau of International Re- 
search, Harvard University and Rad- 
cliffe College, expressed the basic 
idea recently when she said that the 
Open Door policy ‘‘was formulated 
to secure equality of commercial op- 
portunity for ourselves and other 
nations at a time when the various 
Western powers were especially ac- 
tive in securing concessions and 
special spheres of interest. . . . Our 
traditional Far Eastern policy repre- 
sents, in large part, an effort to 
restrain Western imperialism in 
China in our own interest.” 

We retained the Philippines after 
the Spanish-American war because 
we thought they would give us an 
advantage in the China trade. For 
more than forty years we have kept 
gunboats in Chinese waters and 
troops on Chinese soil because we 
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thought them essential to protect our 
commercial interests in China. For 
more than forty years we have been 
following the will-o-the-wisp of rich 
commercial opportunity in China. 
Even now our economic and political 
leaders seem unable to disabuse them- 





selves of the idea that China’s 400,- 
000,000 people are, per se, our best 
market in the Orient. That argument 
is as out of date as Commodore 
Perry’s whiskers. China is now and 
always has been a poverty: market. 
By her own efforts she would not be- 
come a rich market for generations. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to cite statistical proof of the com- 
parative value to the United States 
of the Japanese as against the Chi- 
nese market. It need only be stated 
that the American share of foreign 
investments in China is about 6 per 
cent, and our average annual trade 
with China totals about $100,000,000, 
or less than 3 per cent of our foreign 
trade. 

It costs us more than that to keep 
our fleet in the Pacific for six months. 
We could repay to the owners every 
dollar that Americans have invested 
in China, including the holdings of 
missionary interests, and still not 
spend nearly as much as the present 
program of naval expansion in the 
Pacific will cost American taxpayers. 

Our trade with Japan is much 
greater than our trade with China 
and has been for years. In 1937, for 
instance, Japan’s purchases from us 
were valued at $288,000,000. Further- 
more, unless hindered by embargoes, 
or boycotts, or official pronouncements 
that stigmatize as unpatriotic Amer- 
icans who deal with Japan, our trade 






JAPAN’S EXPORT NEEDS 


APAN must continuously expand its export sales. This need arises 

from Japan’s two contradictory domestic policies of restricting, 
rather than elevating, the purchasing power of its own people, and of 
increasing the productive capacity of its manufacturing industries to 
the utmost extent of its technical ability. 

It is true that the volume of Japan’s export trade, recently, has shown 
sensational growth. It increased by fully 100 per cent during the five- 
year period from 1931, the time of the “Manchurian Incident,” to 1936, 
the year before the outbreak of the present war on China. But even this 
huge expansion of sales abroad—which, partly at least, had been made 
possible by great national sacrifices in cutting selling prices—would not 
have been sufficient to fill the ever widening gap between Japan’s domestic 
purchasing power and the volume of goods which its industries are 
designed to produce, if war preparation had not absorbed an increasing 


share of Japan’s industrial output. 


Japan proper is also in chronic need of importing a great volume of 
goods, especially raw materials, which it cannot produce itself. This 
means a need for foreign exchange with which to buy such goods in the 


richly stocked world market. 


with that country can be steadily in- 
creased. In fact, during 1938, the 
volume of American goods imported 
through the port of Dairen, the Japa- 
nese gateway to the Kwantung Penin- 
sula, increased by about 29 per cent 
as compared with the previous year. 

Now Japan has slammed shut the 
Open Door in China. There is no 
doubt that the door has been closed, 
if we define the “Open Door” in terms 
of John Hay’s time or even of five 
years ago. It is my contention, how- 
ever, that a doorway to American 
participation in the trade of China, 
on a basis more profitable than it has 
been in the past, is wide open. 

It is a new doorway and it is at- 
tended by a new butler. We can no 
longer walk in without scraping the 
mud from our shoes, but if we will 
observe the Japanese custom and re- 
move our shoes at the door, a smiling 
and courteous butler will usher us 
into a richer house of trade than we 
have ever before known in China. 
Some of the things we have sold we 
will sell no longer, for the new master 
of the house also has these things to 
sell, and he will supply the market. 
But we still will have a market for 
large and increasing quantities of our 
products at prices that will yield a 
gross profit greater than we made 
when the Open Door was open at its 
widest. 

A developing market always is 
better than a stagnant market. And 
the Japanese will develop the Chinese 
market. They will have to. That is 
why they are in China—so they can 
obtain and develop the resources 
which will supply the economic defi- 
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ciencies of the Japanese homeland. 
The Japanese have developed, and are 
still developing, the resources of their 
homeland far beyond any similar 
progress made by the Chinese. The 
Japanese also are developing the re- 
sources of Manchukuo, and they will 
develop the resources of whatever 
area of China remains under their 
control when the present war is over. 

But, I hear some one say, suppose 
China wins and drives the Japanese 
troops from her soil—will not the 
door Japan has closed swing open 
again? 

It will not. 


i. China is strong enough to drive 
out the Japanese, she will be strong 
enough to drive out other foreigners, 
too. Those who think she would not 
do so fail to comprehend the basic 
purpose behind the nationalist move- 
ment which brought Chiang Kai-shek 
to power and provoked the present 
conflict with Japan. If China again 
attains full sovereignty over her ter- 
ritory she will trade with the rest 
of the world on her own terms. 

But suppose Japan’s economic 
structure cannot support her military 
machine and its costly campaign in 
China and collapses—would not the 
Open Door, with the Japanese key 
removed, be as easily opened as it 
was before Japan closed it? The an- 
swer is no again. That idea is founded 
upon illusion, like the argument that 
economic sanctions imposed by the 
United States would force Japan to 
abandon her campaign in China. 
Economic sanctions have never com- 
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pelled any nation to stop fighting a 
war. In Japan’s case, her economic 
resources have increased, rather than 
diminished, since she began her war 
in China, chiefly because of the de- 
velopment of resources on the Asiatic 
continent that have come under her 
control. There is no sound ground for 
the assumption that an economic col- 
lapse will force withdrawal of her 
troops from Chinese territory. 

So the fact is that there no longer 
is an Open Door in China and the 
indications are that there never will 
be again. Hay’s policy is obsolete, 
That policy was a manifestation of 
economic imperialism, which has been 
slain by the new policy of economic 
nationalism. And we cannot help 
China or help ourselves by clinging 
to an outmoded policy in the Far 
East. 

I do not approve of the methods 
by which Japan has closed the Open 
Door in China in disregard of trea- 
ties she solemnly subscribed to, nor 
do I condone the brutality of her 
militarists in China: I dislike their 
arrogance. Neither do I approve the 
methods by which the British ac- 
quired Hong Kong, or by which the 
French took Indo-China. Sometimes, 
as an American, I am troubled to 
recall how we brought within our own 
borders all the land over which our 
flag now flies. 

But until the world learns that the 
purity of methods by which a goal is 
reached is more of a test of men’s 
souls than is the purity of the objec- 
tive, until men and nations know 
that it is sometimes nobler to fail 
than to succeed, we will go on justi- 
fying the means by the end. Chamber- 
lain did that after Munich. Hitler did 
it in his recent speech to the Reichs- 
tag in response to President Roose- 
velt’s peace appeal. That is the way of 
the world as it now operates. 

The United States, therefore, is 
adhering to a policy that has become 
wholly idealistic and utterly imprac- 
tical and spending billions of dollars 
because of the fear that our insistence 
upon that policy might force us t0 
defend it by armed might. We are in 
the paradoxical position of maintain- 
ing, with regard to the Far East, 4 
policy which we do not apply to our 
relations with the rest of the world. 

There are two courses we can pul- 
sue to correct that situation. First 
we can back up our sentimental sup- 
port of China with force. That means 
that we would send our navy and 48 
much of an army as was needed 0 
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fight against the Japanese in Asiatic 
territory and drive them back within 
their native borders. If we were 
logical and whole-souled about it we 
would free Manchuria and Korea, as 
well as China, and perhaps Formosa 
as well. As long ago as 1910 Theo- 
dore Roosevelt told President Taft, 
who asked his advice on Far Eastern 
policy, that if Japan chose to “follow 
a course of conduct to which we are 
adverse we cannot stop it unless we 
are prepared to go to war.” Not in 
Theodore Roosevelt’s day nor at any 
time since have the American people 
manifested a desire to go to war to 
save China or to save our trade with 
China. 

The second course is to face the 
facts as they are and conform to 
them. This would mean what some 
would call a practical modification of 
it. I cannot say that the soul of the 
nation would be ennobled by follow- 
ing that course. But I do assert that 
to follow it would achieve an objec- 
tive greatly to our advantage. And 
certainly it would be less reprehensi- 
ble than it would be to plunge our 
country into war to drive the Japa- 
hese out of China. 

I believe that a strong liberalism 


Our stepping stones across the Pacific Ocean now include three new islands: Jarvis, Howland and Baker. 


underlies Japan’s political structure, 
despite the current dominance of the 
military. I believe that Japan would 
rather be aligned with us in the field 
of international politics than with 
Berlin and Rome. I think she is now 
a member of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
axis because of the rebuffs we and 
other democracies have given her, 
and, so doing, have afforded her mili- 
tarists an excuse for throwing in 
their lot with Hitler and Mussolini. 

I believe that if the United States 
would say to Japan that, while we 
do not approve of her course in China, 
we will not express our disapproval 
by force of arms or impose economic 
sanctions or trade barriers because 
we dislike her Asiatic policies, the 
Japanese response would be imme- 
diate and friendly. If we were to give 
further evidence of our desire to cul- 
tivate this friendship, a reciprocal 
trade treaty applicable to all the ter- 
ritory under Japanese control could 
be negotiated without great difficulty. 

If we followed this course we would 
sound the death knell of the Berlin- 
Rome-Tokyo axis. We would be sure 
that if the exigencies of the European 
situation forced us into war on the 
side of European democracies we 
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would not have to fight a foe in the 
Pacific also. 

We could bring our gunboats and 
our soldiers out of China: we could 
reduce our naval and military estab- 
lishment in the Pacific to the require- 
ments of hemisphere defense. We 
would need to build no new fortifica- 
tions in the Pacific nor expand or 
strengthen existing ones. We could 
cut our defense bill in the Pacific in 
half, at least. 

Unless our reciprocal trade agree- 
ment policy is not the balm for wound- 
ed commerce that its sponsors pro- 
claim it to be, the negotiation of such 
2 treaty with Japan would give tre- 
mendous impetus to our trade with 
the Far East. Some of the surplus 
commodities that are causing our 
farm economists and farmers such 
headaches might begin to move 
through trade channels without the 
stimulus of costly subsidies. 

Thus might we assure peace in the 
Pacific, not only for our time but for 
a long time to come. Thus might we 
open channels of trade that would 
help solve our economic problems. 

It may not be true American ideal- 
ism, but it seems to me to be good 
Yankee common sense. 
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Foreword 


T is self-evident that democracy cannot survive in 
this tumultuous modern world unless it can ele- 
vate into positions of leadership men and women who 
have the knowledge and the courage to grapple with 
the tremendous problems of our times. Democracy 
cannot survive unless it can devise methods of creat- 
ing a soundly informed public opinion to strengthen 
and support such leadership. , 

While the Constitution of the United States stands 
as the most successful document for the conduct of 
orderly democratic government adopted by any nation 
during the past century and a half, it makes no provi- 
sion for a fundamental requisite of democracy—an 
informed electorate. It protects freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom of assembly, freedom of 
the press. But it does not require that any citizen 
who has attained voting age should have even the 
most elementary knowledge of the complex and 
controversial current questions upon which he is 
expected to vote. 

As a contribution to the unending task of keeping 
the American people thoroughly informed on such 
controversial questions, CURRENT HISTORY pre- 
sents this department, What’s YOUR Opinion? It has 
invited Mr. George V. Denny, Jr., president of Town 
Hall, New York, and founder and director of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air, to conduct this depart- 
ment just as he conducts this nationally famous radio 
forum. It will be his aim to assemble, each month, 
authoritative opinions on controversial questions by 
outstanding economists, statesmen, business and pro- 
fessional leaders, journalists and educators, as well as 
a special section of opinions by readers of CURRENT 
HISTORY. 

This month we are not including original contribu- 
tions. But next month original contributions will 


appear on one of the most important proéblems of our 
times—CAN DEMOCRACY PUT MEN BACK TO 
WORK? 

In addition, there will be a special section of opin- 
ions by CURRENT HISTORY readers on the ques- 
tion discussed in the present issue: CAN BUSINESS 
AND GOVERNMENT CO-OPERATE NOW? We 
take this opportunity to ask our readers to send in 
their opinions as soon as possible on that question. 

Letters should be no longer than three hundred 
words, and preferably shorter. They should be ad- 
dressed to 

Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. 
CURRENT HISTORY 
420 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


This department cannot publish lengthy panaceas 
or plans. It is concerned primarily with concise, well- 
expressed and well-reasoned opinions. It will attempt 
to present impartially and fairly a well-balanced 
cross-section of American opinion on the most press- 
ing problems before our country today. 

CURRENT HISTORY reserves the right to use 
any portion of letters submitted to this department. 
It cannot return manuscripts unless they are accom- 
panied by a return stamped self-addressed envelope. 
Contributions for next month’s department must 
reach this office by June 10. On page 41 will be 
found a list of topics which are under consideration 
for discussion in later issues. Readers are urged to 
check those listed subjects which they wish to see 
discussed and to suggest others which may have been 
omitted. Which questions do you consider the most 
important before America today? 

What’s YOUR Opinion? 








tional pioneer. 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air is his pet idea. This 
single hour a week brings in more than 60,000 letters in a 
season. Mr. Denny’s fundamental purpose is best expressed 
in his own words: “We’ll educate the independents—those 
voters who hold allegiance to no party—so that political 
parties will have to produce candidates that appeal to them. 
This will tend to counteract malicious pressure groups, sick- 
ening political campaigns and, above all, the dangers of 


dictatorship.” 


Moderator Denny loves music, dancing, loses his temper 
seldom; is the soul of neatness, a gull for hair tonics, speaks 
softly, smiles broadly, wears silver-rimmed glasses, is care- 
ful with other people’s money, careless with his own, is 


married and has three children. 


AS the Chamber of Commerce 

of the United States fired 

the opening gun in a new 
war between government and busi- 
ness? Editorial typewriters are click- 
ing on this subject all over the coun- 
try. 

Meeting in Washington early in 
May, the Chamber advocated repeal 
of the Wage-Hour Act and revision 
of many other measures which, taken 
together, make up much of President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal (see next 
page). “They certainly spread a lot 
of gloom around town,” said Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hopkins, in a stiff 
comment on the Chamber’s resolu- 
tions. 

At this writing, President Roose- 
velt was expected to criticize the 
resolutions further in a speech be- 
fore the Washington convention of 
the National Retail Federation on 
May 22. 

From all this, the country seemed 
to conclude that relations between 
the government and business had en- 
tered a new, and apparently more 
hostile, phase. 

When the present Administration 
took office in March 1933, business 
leaders in desperation turned to the 
federal government to help stop a 
downward spiral which threatened 
our whole economic system. 

For about six months it seemed 
that government and business were 
going to pull together toward a mi- 
raculous recovery and a new era of 
prosperity. 

; In less than a year, however, ques- 
Hons sprang up. Was the government 
Planning not only to regulate busi- 
hess but to control it? Was it em- 


T has been said that only the voice from the White House 

can rival George V. Denny, Jr., in making politics excit- 
ing. His success as moderator of “America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air” and President of Town Hall, New York, has 
earned this 39-year-old North Carolinian the title of Political 
Educator No. 1. Formerly an actor, manager, and lecture 
tour agent, Mr. Denny has been able to combine the best 
showmanship of Broadway with the deep zeal of the educa- 


phasizing reform at the expense of 
recovery ? A huge government spend- 
ing program was being voted—where 
was it to end? Government agencies 
to deal with business and agriculture 
had multiplied overnight—who was 
to tell whom: what he could do, and 
could not? So many powers were 
vested in the President that the 
theretofore whispered word “dicta- 
tor” became a political battle-cry of 
the opposition. At every turn, busi- 
ness men began to feel the strong 
arm of the government in the form 
of increased taxes and increased 
regulations. 


oe advocates of more govern- 
mental control of business were lock- 
ing horns with the more independ- 
ent-minded business leaders. Their 
struggle, waged with varying de- 
grees of intensity, has now lasted 
nearly six years. 

When President Roosevelt appoint- 
ed Mr. Hopkins as Secretary of Com- 
merce, a program of appeasement 
was widely anticipated. On Feb. 24, 
in a speech at Des Moines, Mr. Hop- 
kins expressed a decidedly friendly 
attitude toward business, voicing a 
desire “to create an enviroment in 
which private capital will be encour- 
aged to invest.” Efforts thereupon 
were made to get business leaders 
and government leaders together. 
But the peace then awaited has not 
materialized. 

Instead, we have had the recent 
sharp exchange between the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on the one hand, 
and the Secretary of Commerce on 
the other. 

On the merits and demerits of the 








Chamber’s resolutions there are, as 
might be expected, dramatically dif- 
fering opinions. Ernest K. Lindley, 
Washington correspondent, com- 
mented tartly in his column in the 
Washington Post: 

“The palm for the poorest sense of 
public relations exhibited thus far in 
1939 has been awarded by several of 
my colleagues to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. From that 
verdict this column dissents. First, 
the resolutions of the Chamber of 
Commerce were obviously based on 
the high principle that honesty is the 
best policy. They made only the 
barest pretense of tolerating as de- 
sirable or necessary any of the in- 
ternal reform wrought by the Roose- 
velt Administration. They amounted 
to a demand for a repeal of the New 
Deal, and as such they had the blunt 
appeal of an untouched and undraped 


antique.” 


Editorially, however, the Wash- 
ington Post commented: “The reso- 
lutions adopted, on the occasion of 
the twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Chamber, are, as heretofore, 
a characteristic expression of chang- 
ing business sentiment. A very fa- 
vorable impression is created by the 
absence of any striving for effect and 
by the specific character of the rec- 
ommendations. 

“The members appear to have 
reached a measure of agreement that 
makes it unnecessary to indulge in 
evasive or discursive utterances. The 
prevailing sentiment is certainly un- 
favorable to the Administration’s 
major policies. But there is a sig- 
nificant absence of sweeping de- 
mands for repeal of measures that 
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everybody knows are here to stay.” 

One can almost hear the snort 
Hugh §S. Johnson, first National Re- 
covery Administrator, would deliver 
over that friendly sentiment. In his 
copyrighted newspaper column, writ- 
ten for the United Feature Syndi- 
cate, General Johnson declares: 

“The United States Chamber of 
Commerce could be _ profitably 
wrapped in cellophane and put on ice 
for five years. You can gibe at Mr. 
Roosevelt and later versions of the 
first New Deal as much as you care— 
I have done it until I am weary—but 
I can never forget Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first brilliant ‘hundred days,’ and 
neither should anybody else in busi- 
ness forget them. They took this 
country from its lowest point of eco- 
nomic disaster to the greatest im- 
provement ever recorded in so short 
a time in all our history. 

“There were many reasons for 
this, but not the least of them was 
that the country was united behind 
the President and his strongest area 
of support was business. If I had to 
put my finger on the one principal 
cause of our failure to carry on to 
prosperity, having seen much of 
what happened from the inside, I 
would say that it was the growing 
‘rift between this Administration and 
business. 

“Looking back on that history, I 
would assess the blame about equally 
on each side. The President is ac- 
cused of stubbornness and vindic- 
tiveness and I think he deserves it. 
But in view of the closing resolutions 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, he has nothing on them. 
Talk about the Bourbons who learned 
nothing and forgot nothing! The net 
effect is a plea to retreat from all the 
social 
years... 

“Business-baiting radicals in the 
Administration couldn’t have guided 
or worded their resolutions better to 
boost their game. They not only in- 
tensify the opposition but they make 
‘appeasement’ impossible.” 

Whether or not the Chamber of 
Commerce resolutions make “ap- 
peasement” impossible, as General 
Johnson believes, Raymond Clapper, 
who writes a column from Washing- 
ton for the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, would agree that “appease- 
ment” has become impracticable. His 
answer to the question, “Can Busi- 
ness and Government Co-operate 
Now?” would be a simple, “No.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt and his associates,” 


advances of the last six 


At its meeting in Washington 
early in May the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
adopted a number of resolutions. 
Excerpts from these follow: 


CAPITAL: Congress should im- 
mediately take affirmative action 
to stimulate the free flow of 
capital into investments in both 
established and new enterprises. 
It should modify the laws regu- 
lating the issuance of private 
securities, without removal of 
essential safeguards for inves- 
tors, and should require admin- 
istrative agencies under these 
laws to remove unnecessary re- 
strictions from their regulations. 


RELIEF: Industry endorses the 
principle of federal financial as- 
sistance in necessary relief ex- 
penditures. Such expenditures 
should not only accomplish the 
objective of relief, but should 
serve as a contributing factor to 
employment in private enter- 
prise. 


LABOR: Without more delay, 
the Labor Relations Act should 
be structurally amended. There 
should be specific provision for 
preservation of the right of free 
speech, both for the employer 
and for the employee. There 
should be removed from the law 
the sanction of the closed shop. 
The [Wage-Hour] law should be 
repealed for the benefit of em- 
ployers, employees and the gen- 
eral public. 


BUDGET: The country should 
concentrate its attention upon 
expenditures by every form of 
public agency—federal, state and 
local—and insist upon reduction 
of totals within the amount the 
country can currently afford. 


TAXATION: In the interest of 
revenues for the government as 
well as economic progress, the 
Revenue Act should be thorough- 
ly revised. There should be im- 
mediate modification of those 
taxes which, because of exces- 
sive rates or because of their 
hampering effects, are now act- 
ing as deterrents to business re- 
covery. 

Proposals for the increase in 
grants-in-aid to states for public 
health services and for the en- 
largement of public health pro- 
grams should not be considered 
until the country can afford them 
and can pay for them without 
burdens that will create new 
hardships in other directions. 
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he writes, “are more determined than 
ever that the Democratic party shall 
go ahead in New Deal directions. The 
President is agreeable toward letting 
up on new experiments and consoli- 
dating the existing ones on a more 
efficient basis. But he will consent to 
no such retreat as the conservative 
Democrats and organized business 
men now demand. 

‘“‘Businessmen, or those who under. 
took to speak for them here in Wash- 
ington last week, are holding on, 
waiting for next year, when they 
hope to put a Republican in the White 
House. It is too late for appease- 
ment.” 

That may or may not be the realis- 
tic view of the question, “Can Busi- 
ness and Government  Co-operate 
Now?” But neither Mr. Johnson nor 
Mr. Clapper would contend that it is 
the encouraging view. It is therefore 
with something akin to relief that 
one turns from their forebodings to 
the meeting of another group of 
business men—the annual conference 
of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks, held recently in 
New York. 

The cheerful theme of that con- 
ference was “Co-operating for Re 
covery”—an implied assertion that 
both recovery and co-operation are 
altogether possible. 

“By genuinely co-operative effort,” 
the conference was told by Henry 
Bruere, chairman of the committee 
on railroads of the Mutual Savings 
Banks Association, “the men el- 
gaged in the transportation industry, 
government officials charged with 
duty respecting it, and the America! 
business community can, if they will, 
find a way to make our railway sys 
tem again as genuinely sound and 
efficient as most of it now remains 
even after all these years of strain.” 

In the last analysis, perhaps, the 
question is not so much whether bus! 
ness and government can co-operat? 
as when they can co-operate. For, 
sooner or later, co-operate they must 

It is obvious to all who understané 
the workings of the American ee 
nomic system that business can be 
developed, and unemployment ovel 
come, only by private investment, 0 
the one hand, or government spent: 
ing on the other. 

Few, indeed, would argue that gov 
ernment spending alone would sv" 
fice. Certainly President Rooseve! 
would not. In his message to ol 
gress on the question of relief a few 
weeks ago, he declared: 
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Asked what he thought of the 
Chamber of Commerce resolu- 
tions, Secretary of Commerce 
Harry L. Hopkins replied terse- 
ly: “Not much.” He then added, 
in part: 


Certainly the resolutions were 
not justified by press reports of 
improvements of business on 
many fronts. 


You’ve got national income at 
a rate of $66,000,000,000 a year 
in the first quarter of 1939, as 
against an actual income of $62,- 
000,000,000 in 1938. 


Now I don’t mean to indicate 
for a moment that this is satis- 
factory, or that because there 
has been an increase in employ- 
ment we are satisfied. But I don’t 
believe the facts justify the dis- 
couraging tone at the [Chamber 
of Commerce] meeting. 


I think the whole attitude was 
defeatist. It was not an objective 
attitude toward an economic 
problem that should be discussed 
without emotion. 


I think during the next twelve 
months it is extremely impor- 
tant that the fiscal policy of the 
government be carried out. On 
the other hand, everything that 
can should be done to stimulate 
the use of private funds. 


I think the tone of some of 
these resolutions—on wages and 
hours, for instance—indicate a 
fundamental disagreement with 
Administration policies on many 
points. 


About 150 people were in the 
room when the resolutions 
passed, and probably these were 
drafted by a half-dozen persons. 
I don’t think the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers said 
the same thing at all. 


I simply do not understand the 
viewpoint of people, considering 
all the great wealth of resources 
we have, who take the defeatist 
attitude that this private eco- 
homic system cannot work. 


While I feel there should be no 
general rise in federal taxes this 
year, I believe any federal taxes 
which tend to freeze the neces- 
sary flow of capital should be 
amended. 


I undoubtedly will discuss 


with the Attorney General prob- 
lems with relation to the whole 
anti-trust division. I know noth- 
mg about an anti-trust program. 








“The national income, which 
amounted to $62,000,000,000 in 1938, 
is now running at a rate which 
should increase it to $67,000,000,000 
in 1939. This I regard as all-impor- 
tant, because I believe that if the 
national income can be increased to 
$80,000,000,000 our whole economic 
picture will greatly improve and the 
problem of unemployment will - be- 
come much less acute. 


“However, I wish to repeat what 
I said at that time: I do not believe 
that this increase in national income 
can be brought about solely by the 
expenditure of public funds for re- 
lief and recovery purposes.” 

On one thing let us be clear: With- 
out a revival of private investment, 
we shall face the eventual end of our 
political and economic system as we 
know it today. For private invest- 
ment, it is admitted, will determine 
the degree to which we can put our 
unemployed back to work. And the 
degree to which we can put our un- 
employed back to work will determine 
the success or failure of the Amer- 
ican system. 

“In the world today,” declares 
John T. Flynn, author-economist, 
“there is a great competition going 
on. It is a contest between three eco- 
nomic systems—the communist, the 
fascist, and the democratic-capitalist 
systems .. . the victory will go to 
the system which succeeds within its 
own borders.” 

In these circumstances, it is 
thought-provoking to recall one of 
Walter lLippmann’s recent copy- 
righted newspaper columns, syndi- 
cated by the New York Tribune, Inc. 
Wrote Mr. Lippmann: “It may, per- 
haps, help us to get our bearings, if 
we fix our attention to the truly ex- 
traordinary fact that, among the 
great nations of the world, the 
United States is now the only one 
left which is not mobilized for war. 

“As a result, the United States is 
the only great nation left which has 
a problem of unemployment. All the 
others have reached or are approach- 
ing the problem of labor scarcity.” 

Unique among nations, too, is the 
United States in that it still has a 
problem of how and when to produce 
co-operation between business and 
government. We shall deal with this 
problem more basically in the subject 
chosen for our July issue, for it is 
logically a part of the greater issue 
to be discussed at that time, Can 
Democracy Put Men Back to Work? 
What’s YOUR Opinion? 


Future What’s YOUR Opinion 
departments will feature an im- 
portant section devoted to letters 
from readers. We invite you to 
participate and urge you to be- 
gin at once. Send us your com- 
ments on this month’s subject. 
What do YOU think? Can Gov- 
ernment and Business Co-oper- 
ate Now? What’s YOUR Opin- 
ion? 


What’s YOUR Opinion? 


Which of the following sub- 
jects would you like to have 
discussed in Mr. Denny’s de- 
partment during the coming 
months? 


It would be helpful if you 
would number the subjects in 
order of their interest to you. 


After marking your choices, 
please cut off this column and 
mail it to CURRENT HISTORY, 
420 Madison Avenue, New 
York City—and don’t forget 
to send us any suggestions of 
your own, together with your 
name and address. 


amcuataeies 


... Should the Townsend 


Plan be adopted by the United 
States? 


. . - Should work relief be re- 
turned to the states? 


. . . Should a declaration of 
war be voted on by the people? 


. .. Should the Wagner La- 
bor Act be revised? 


... Should the Neutrality 
Act be amended? 


. . . Should the immigration 
laws be amended to permit en- 
try of all genuine refugees? 


. . - Should fingerprinting of 
all citizens be compulsory? 


... Should the government 
take over the railroads? 


. . - Should income from fed- 
eral, state and municipal 
bonds be subject to income 
tax? 















Information Please 
Loses a Listener 


—An article by Gene Majewski in the 
De Paulia, student newspaper of DePaul 
University, Chicago. 

I am informing the Canada Dry 
people that their “Information 
Please” program has just lost a lis- 
tener. Me. I am seceding from the 
intelligentsia. On the _ ill-starred 
nights that Fadiman, Kieran, et al., 
flaunt their knowledge consumerward 
I shall henceforth be entranced in the 
soul-gripping drama of “Hi ho, Sil- 
ver.” 

Here’s why. In the old days of quiz 
programs it was the business of some 
lad with a smiling voice to halt un- 
suspecting pedestrians and ply them 
with questions. The questions were 
simple. The answers even more so. In 
those dear days the questioner would 
suggest something like, “Who is Lily 
Pons?” The answer that he very 
likely would get would be, “A small 
body of water with flowers on it.” Or 
the questionee would be asked a more 
involved problem like, “What have 
you gotten out of democracy?” and 
would glibly answer, ‘$55 a month.” 
If the questioning were being done 
near a railroad the witty fellow would 
ask, “Give me a synonym for 
‘freight,’”’ and would be told, “It’s 
the same thing as ‘scared.’ ” 

You can see that these programs 
were fun. A lad like me could listen to 
this stuff and gloat. For after all, 
even I could do better than that. Then 
one day I heard the Information 
Please show. Instead of having the 
mine-run man answer the questions 
these fellows get four experts (who 
know at least everything) to answer 
the queries. Fadiman, the m. c., will 
ask, “Here is the fourteenth word of 
a poem by a minor poet of pre-Con- 
fucius China. Name the poet and re- 
cite alternate lines of the poem.” The 
four experts fight to be the first to 
answer. The next question is, “Give 
the middle names of the trainers of 
all the horses who won the English 
Derby since 1620.” Kieran, one of the 
lads, in great glee gives not only the 
middle names but also their ages and 
marital status. Next comes a musical 


issue. “I shall play a note. It is part 
of a dominant third chord in a cer- 
tain symphony. Give the weight of 
the composer at the time he wrote the 
music.” The question is answered be- 
fore he has finished speaking. Next, 
“Name the philosopher who taught 
Epicurus and played second base for 
the Dodgers.” Kieran smirks, names 
the man and gives his batting and 
fielding averages. 

This program, with its offer to pay 
$10 for every question they accept, is 
responsible for a hideous situation. 
The American educational system is 
going to pot! College professors are 
forgetting their purpose in life. In- 
stead of asking questions to find out 
what the students know about a 
course, they are using the students as 
guinea pigs on questions to be sent 
to the Information Please people. 

Instead of “Who wrote Gray’s 
Elegy?” our classrooms are begin- 
ning to resound with, “How many 
times does one point the toe at Orion, 
the evening star, during the complete 
performance of the Shag?” 

This must stop! 


Stark vs. Dewey 
in 1940) 


—Condensed from an editorial in 
the Boston Herald. 


There is a possibility that Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans will turn 
to a presidential candidate relatively 
inexperienced in elective office and in 
politics. The indictment of “Boss” 
Pendergast of Kansas City on the 
initiative of Governor Lloyd C. Stark 











of Missouri has caused as much en. 
thusiasm in the West as the sensa- 
tional achievements of District At- 
torney Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York have stirred up in the East. 

As of today, Mr. Dewey is the 
probable nominee of the Republicans, 
As of the time when the workings of 
the Missouri machine are revealed to 
the public Governor Stark may be the 
Democrat of the hour. The sordid de- 
tails of one of the most sinister and 
successful political gangs will be 
spread on the record. Everybody will 
recall that, except for Lloyd Stark, 
the Pendergast outfit would still be 
operating. 

Mr. Dewey’s popularity is due to 
victories won over figures of the un- 
derworld before he was elected, and 
over Tammany since then. His cour- 
age, energy, youth and ability in the 
law have made him such a glamorous 
figure to many Republicans that they 
do not care what his social and eco- 
nomic views are. His inexperience as 
a political executive means nothing to 
them. They argue that what counts is 
the power to attract people and to 
get the votes. 

Governor Stark’s four-year term 
will end in January 1941. His judg- 
ment on national and international 
problems is as little known now as it 
was when he was elected in 1936, and 
is certainly no more familiar to the 
voters than Mr. Dewey’s. The Gov- 
ernor was unknown politically in the 
East until, aroused by corruption, he 
managed to get his story to the atten- 
tion of the President and a federal 
grand jury. 


Lou Gehrig, ‘‘Greatest 
of All First Basemen”’ 


—Condensed from the column, “It Seems 
to Me,” by Heywood Broun, in the New 
York World-Telegram. 


Lou Gehrig came up the hard way 
and seems to be going down in the 
same fashion. All that Lou could do 
was field and hit and stay steadily on 
the job. Although one of the greatest 
of money players, he has never quite 
captured the imagination of the fans. 
To some extent this can be attributed 
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to the fact that he failed to get the 
pest possible break from the baseball 
writers. His streak of 2,130 straight 
games may never again be matched. 
Now the string is broken, and the 
jron Horse has puffed into the round- 
house to refuel and rest awhile. They 
gay that when Lou Gehrig benched 
himself he was visibly affected. And 
the Detroit fans cheered him with 
more warmth than he ever received 
in his heyday. 

Possibly the writers were correct 
in thinking that it was difficult to 
fnd romantic appeal in a man who 
punched the time clock as steadily as 
he punched the ball. When an athlete 
gets himself dubbed “The Iron 

Horse” he becomes a sort of mechan- 
I ical monster rather than a plumed 
knight. The most hard-boiled of 
sports commentators are incurably 
sentimental. They go for dash and 
fancy fielding and all that sort of 
thing. 

Manager McCarthy, not so long 
ago, was chewing the fat with three 
paunchy ex-baseball writers. He 
asked us to name the greatest first 
baseman of all time. One said Chase, 
and one said Chance, and I went all 
the way back to Fred Tenney. Mr. 
McCarthy seemed irritated. “I am 
surpriséd at your ignorance, gentle- 
men,” he said; “there just isn’t any 
debate about it. Lou Gehrig is the 
first baseman of all time.” 

This spring I thought the corre- 
spondents at the training camp were 
far too savage in calling attention to 
Gehrig’s decline. I almost think that 
he has been written into a slump. He 
isn’t really an iron horse but a man 
with the same sensitivity as anybody 
else. The string is snapped, all right; 
ina few days he’ll be back and start 
anew one. And every man with as 
much as one gray hair upon his 
thatch ought to be in Gehrig’s corner. 
Who says that we are fading? Smack 
it, Lou, and show the juveniles that 
the old guard never surrenders! 


Pulitzer Prize Winner 


The Pulitzer Prize of $500 for “dis- 
tinguished editorial writing .. . the 
test of excellence being clearness of 
style, moral purpose, sound reason- 
mg, and power to influence public 
opinion,” this year was awarded to 
R. G. Callvert, associate editor of the 
Portland Oregonian. 


During one of the ever-recurring 
‘rises in Europe, Mr. Callvert. had 
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Charles George Werner, staff artist for the Daily Oklahoman, won a 
Pulitzer Prize for this cartoon. Only 30 years old, he has been a full time 
cartoonist for less than two years, was once a pupil of world famous J. N. 
(Ding) Darling. Werner is a golfer, water colorist, clay modeler, historian, 


husband, and father. 


assigned the topic—‘“My Country 
"Tis of Thee’—to a colleague, but 
tackled it himself when he found that 
the assignment would interfere with 
his assistant’s week-end vacation. 
The editorial, which follows, attract- 
ed immediate attention, was widely 
reprinted and created a demand for 
thousands of copies as leaflets. 

My Country ’Tis of Thee 

In this land of ours, this America, 
the man we choose as leader dons at 
no time uniform or insignia to denote 
his constitutional position as com- 
mander in chief of armed forces. No 
member of his Cabinet, no civil sub- 
ordinate, ever attires himself in gar- 
ments significant of military power. 

In this land of ours, this America, 
the average citizen sees so little of 
the Army that he has not learned to 
distinguish between a major and a 
lieutenant from his shoulder straps. 
When the chief executive addresses 
his fellow-countrymen they gather 


about him within handclasp distance. 
Goose-stepping regiments are not 
paraded before him. When he speaks 
to the civilian population it is not 
over rank upon rank of helmeted 
heads. 

In this land of ours, this America, 
there is no tramp of military boots to 
entertain the visiting statesman. 
There is no effort to affright him 
with display of mobile cannon or of 
facility for mass production of aerial 
bombers. 

In this land of ours, this America, 
there is no fortification along the 
several thousand miles of the north- 
ern border. In the great fresh water 
seas that partly separate it from an- 
other dominion no naval craft plies 
the waters. Along its southern bor- 
der there are no forts, no show of 
martial strength. 

In this land of ours, this America, 
no youth is conscripted to labor on 
devices of defense; military training 
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he may take or leave at option. There 
: is no armed force consistent with a 
_ policy of aggression. The Navy is 
built against no menace from the 
‘ Western Hemisphere, but wholly for 
‘defense against that which may 
‘ threaten from Europe or Asia. 

In this land of ours, this America, 

one-third of the population is foreign 
, born or native born of foreign or 
mixed parentage. Our numerous 
“minorities” come from fourteen na- 
tions. The native born, whatever his 
‘descent, has all political and other 
‘rights possessed by him who traces 
‘his ancestry to the founding fathers. 
The foreign born of races that are 
assimilable are admitted to all these 
privileges if they want them. We 
have “minorities” but no minority 
problem. 

In this land of ours, this America, 
the common citizen may criticize 
without restraint the policies of his 
government or the aims of the chief 
executive. He may vote as his judg- 
ment or his conscience advises and 
not as a ruler dictates. 

In this land of ‘ours, this America, 
our songs are dedicated to love and 
romance, and blue of the night, sails 
in the sunset, and not to might or to 
a martyrdom to political cause. Our 
national anthem has martial words; 
difficult air. But if you want to hear 
the organ roll give the people its 
companion—“America . . . of thee I 
sing.” In lighter patriotism we are 
nationally cosmopolitan. Unitedly we 
sing of Dixie or of Iowa, where the 
tall corn grows, of springtime in the 
Rockies, or of California, here I come. 

In this land of ours, this America, 
there is not a bomb-proof shelter, and 
a gas mask is a curiosity. It is not 

needed that we teach our children 
where to run when deathhawks 
darken the sky. 

In this land of ours, this America, 
our troubles present or prospective 
come from within—come from our 
own mistakes, and injure us alone. 
Our pledges of peace toward our 
neighbors are stronger than ruler’s 
promise or written treaty. We guar- 
antee them by devoting our re- 
sources, greater than the resources 
of any other nations, to upbuilding 
the industries of peace. We strut no 
armed might that could be ours. We 
cause no nation in our half of the 
world to fear us. None does fear us, 
nor arm against us. 

In this land of ours, this America, 
we have illuminated the true road to 


permanent peace. But that is not the 
sole moral sought herein to be drawn. 
Rather it is that the blessings of lib- 
erty and equality and peace that have 
been herein recounted are possessed 
nowhere in the same measure in Eu- 
rope or Asia and wane or disappear 
as one nears or enters a land of dic- 
tatorship of whatever brand. This 
liberty, this equality, this peace, are 
embedded in the American form of 
government. We shall ever retain 
them if foreign isms that would dig 
them out and destroy them are 
barred from our shores. If you cher- 
ish this liberty, this equality, this 
peace that is peace material and 
peace spiritual—then defend with all 
your might the American ideal of 
government. 


Recovery Prospects 
—Condensed from the column, “This 
Changing World,” by H. B. Elliston, in 
the Christian Science Monitor. 
Late in 1937 the United States suf- 
fered the sharpest recession (if you 
prefer the word) on record. In June 
1938, there was a spectacular re- 
covery, but, looking back, we find 
that it came to an end last Novem- 
ber, and was thus the sharpest re- 
covery on record. Since November 
some of the indexes of business have 
lost 50 per cent of their post-June 
gains. 
. Some say that the 1937 setback 
was due to the slapping on of mone- 
tary and fiscal restrictions. But the 
present recession is taking place 
when government expenditures are 
increasing month by month. Some 
say that the 1937 recession was due 
to the overproduction of goods be- 
yond current demands. Excess in- 
ventories, as the President called 


them. But this new recession has 
come upon the country at a time 
when inventories are down so low 
that industry is operating on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Some say that the 
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1937 recession was due to high, or at 
least distorted, prices. But the new 
recession has come when prices are in 
much less unbalance than usual. 

The usual thing is to blame either 
Roosevelt or Hitler. With the former, 
it is a case of blaming the boss, since 
the President of the United States, 
through the extraordinary powers 
that have been granted to him under 
the New Deal, has become the eco- 
nomic manager of America. The spe- 
cific complaint refers to crippling 
taxation. 

Herr Hitler is a scapegoat because 
of the fear of war which his program 
has generated. In Washington he is 
generally accused of rocking the 
pump. One can understand why the 
fear of war holds things back in some 
European countries; the fear of war 
should normally encourage enter- 
prise in America, since war for the 
time being affords a stimulus to busi- 
ness, especially to business situated 
at a safe distance. 

My own inquiries show that busi- 
nessmen are not ultra-cautious 
(which is another way of describing 
economic recession) because of a fear 
of war per se. Their ultra-caution is 
due to uncertainty about what would 
happen in Washington in the event 
of foreign war. It would give the 
ultra-New Dealers a marvelous op- 
portunity to put all industry in a 
strait-jacket of regimentation, 
whether or not the war were fought 
to save democracy. To the non-en- 
tangling legislators it would afford a 
chance to legislate non-entanglement 
by strangling business in advance 
under the guise of “anti-war profits.” 

On either rock private business 
would founder. The recession, | 
think, requires no further explana- 
tion. To my view, it will come to an 
end when the fear of foreign war 
subsides, and vaulting ambitions and 
queer legislation have therefore to be 
put on ice. 






































Does College Pay? 


—Condensed from an editorial in the 
Champaign, Illinois, News-Gazette. 
That question has been asked by 

more and more anxious parents in 

recent years. The strongest light ever 
thrown on the question, perhaps, now 
comes from a study by the Bureau of 

Education, using data which cover 

forty-six thousand graduates of 

thirty-one colleges, between 1928 and 

1935. 
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Approximately 60 per cent of both 
men and women have never been un- 
employed since graduation; fewer 
than 2 per cent have ever been on 
relief. Ninety-six per cent of the men 
and 93 per cent of the women report- 
ing are today either temporarily or 
permanently employed, though many 
took a year or two to connect with a 
job. 

The average college man one year 
out of school is making about $1,314 
a year, and after eight years has 
climbed to $2,383. For women the 
average salaries are lower: $1,092 in 
the first year, $1,606 in the eighth. 
Nearly two-thirds of the graduates 
go into the professions; after eight 
years about one-fifth are owners or 
part owners of businesses. More than 
half live or work in cities of 100,000 
population or over. 

There’s your picture. A young man 
goes to college, is graduated at about 
twenty-two. He gets a job fairly 
quickly, at a rather low salary, but 
better than the income of the average 
wage-earner. After eight years he 
has married, is getting about $45 a 
week, in the larger number of cases 
has no children. There is one chance 
in five that he is his own boss. The 
greatest value of his diploma, it 
seems, must be sought in other places 
than the pocketbook. 


Utopia —2939 Model 


—Condensed from an article by Sinclair 
Lewis in the New York Herald-Tribune 
“Books.” 

This year, with two world’s fairs 
in America, we shall hear boundless 
claims for the excellence of the World 
of Tomorrow. But whatever it may 
be like, it must be a continuation of 
the World of .Today. 

I suspect that the physical world 
will go on; that there will continue to 
be earthquakes, floods, droughts, hur- 
ricanes, and extremes of heat and 
cold, and that mankind will continue 
to be controlled by these influences as 
they have been for the last million 
years or so. I suspect that as cancer, 
tuberculosis, and syphilis are wiped 
out, they will be replaced by subtler 
nervous disorders, and that as lon- 
gevity increases, death will seem just 
as objectionable to men of ninety as 
it does now to men of seventy. 

I suspect that it is pretty shaky to 
80 on imagining a future world in 
Which every average citizen will be a 
master of all the arts, and employ his 
sixteen hours of daily leisure in turn- 





ing out melodies and tales of unheard 
eloquence. I believe that speed will 
become so familiar as to be less of a 
fashionable virtue; that radio. and 
television will be so common that one 
will, without loss of social prestige, 
be able to go back to Homer and 
Dickens. 

I believe that brass buttons will be- 
come so ridiculous, and jack-in-box 
bureaucrats so restrained, that there 
will rarely be any wars except po- 
litical revolutions—which I expect to 
last as long as the automatic reaction 
to an insult is a blow. And I believe 
that, despite the power of the Stalin- 
ists, the greatest enemies of social- 
ism which would interfere with their 
autocracy, there will, a thousand 
years from now, continue to be as 
much socialism as is now implied in 
rural free delivery. 

I will give you a picture of an ideal, 
a quite miraculous study of the glori- 
ous year 2939. At a large, solid, oak 
table sits a writer. On one side of 
him is a wood-burning fireplace, on 
the other a bookcase rich with such 
novelties as Plato, Cervantes, Keats 
and Robinson Jeffers. And on a type- 
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The World of Tomorrow. 


writer he is happily writing of the 
miracles to come in 3939, because 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota, is holding a 
World’s Fair, and mankind is going 
to do something about this sorry 
business of being nothing but man- 
kind. 


Russia Asks Britain 
for Mutual Guarantees 


—Condensed from an editorial in Izves- 
tia, Soviet Government newspaper in 
Moscow. 

Events have substantially altered 
the situation in Europe: Firstly Hit- 
ler’s recent pronouncement in the 
Reichstag; secondly, the conclusion 
of a military and political alliance 
between Italy and Germany. These 
two events have caused a turn for the 
worse in the whole political situation. 
Two most important treaties have 
disappeared which had regulated re- 
lations between Great Britain and 
Germany and between Germany and 
Poland. 

There was the naval agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany. 
There was the pact of non-aggression 
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between Poland and Germany. After 
Hitler’s pronouncement these pacts 
ceased to exist. 

As to the Italo-German military 
and political alliance, before this was 
concluded Germany and Italy repre- 
sented two “parallel” policies which, 
despite the laws of geometry, fairly 
often met around one axis, but also 
might not meet. 


Certain states placed their hopes 
and even direct calculations on sever- 
ing Italy from Germany and isolating 
Germany. An end has now been put 
to these hopes and calculations. Eu- 
rope is now faced with a single gen- 
eral and military policy, a German- 
Italian policy, whose edge, as the au- 
thors of the treaty themselves de- 
clare, is directed against Great Brit- 
ain and France. 

Soviet people have repeatedly de- 
clared that the anti-Comintern pact 
uniting Germany, Italy and Japan is 
a mask to conceal a block of aggres- 














sive states against Great Britain and 
France. They were disbelieved and 
scoffed at. But the conversion of the 
anti-Comintern pact between Ger- 
many and Italy into a military and 
political alliance against Great Brit- 
ain and France is an undoubted fact. 
These circumstances have given 
rise to negotiations between Great 
Britain and France, on the one hand, 
and the U.S. S. R., on the other, with 
the object of forming an effective 
peace front against aggression. 
Foreign politicians and press men 
are giving currency to slanderous 
rumors regarding the attitude of the 
U. S. S. R. in these negotiations and 
are attributing to it the demand for 
a direct military alliance with Great 
Britain and France. This absurd 
nonsense has nothing in common 
with the attitude of the U. S. S. R. 
The U.S.S. R. holds that if France 
and Great Britain really want a bar- 
rier against aggression a_ united 
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Where did you see them, Paul Revere? 
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front of mutual assistance should be 
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Spanish Art ‘Treasures 


—Condensed from a letter to the Times, 

London, by Neil MacLaren and Michael 

Stewart, of the International Committee 

for the Preservation of Spanish Art 
Treasures. 

The report in the Times that an 
exhibition of part of the Spanish 
pictures at present in Geneva is to 
be held in June should do much to- 
wards allaying the anxiety that has 


> been felt for these works since the 


beginning of the Spanish Civil War. 
It will, however, be possible to show 
only a small proportion of the ma- 
terial brought from Spain in Feb- 
ruary. In view of the reports describ- 
ing wholesale disappearance of works 
of art during the war, we feel it de- 
sirable that some statement should 
be published as to the findings of 
the International Committee during 
March. 

The thirteen hundred pictures now 
at Geneva are mostly drawn from the 
museums and galleries of Madrid, 
but include a large number from 
churches and private houses; they 
also include 456 pictures brought 
from Catalan collections. There are 
352 pictures from the Prado; among 
them, all the Velasquez except three; 
all the Grecos (twenty-six), eighty 
out of ninety-six Goyas, and sixteen 
Titians (it was judged that the rest 
were in too delicate a condition to 
be moved). 

Very few indeed of the pictures 
suffered as the result of the journey. 
Of those that did, the most seriously 
damaged are the two Goyas, the 
“Dos” and “Tres de Mayo,” the case 
containing them being partially de- 
stroyed by a falling balcony during 
an air raid on Benicarlo while the 
pictures were being sent from Valen- 
tia to Barcelona. Fortunately the 
damage, though serious, is confined 
to secondary parts of the pictures. 
Ruben’s “Three Graces,” a picture 
painted on a thin oak panel, has a 
number of serious vertical cracks, 
though these are mostly extensions 
of older ones. A number of pictures 
are flaking, though it is evident that 
lM most cases the damage is old and 
existed before the pictures left 
Madrid. 

The works of art include some two 
thousand tapestries, principally from 
the National Palace. There are 142 
Cases of objects and sculptures from 
Madrid and Central Spain, and fifty- 
four cases of the archives of the 
Crown of Aragon. Further, there are 
434 cases, including twenty-three 


from the Episcopal Museum at Vich, 
brought from Catalonia. 

Responsibility for the works of art 
has now passed to the Nationalist 
authorities, from whom we may be 
certain they will receive all the atten- 
tion due to them, but now that the 
Republican chapter is finally closed, 
we wish to place on record our ad- 
miration for the work of the mem- 
bers of the Junta and for the manner 
in which the transport and packing 
were carried out. 
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He talks on a party line. 


Il Duce’s ‘ Spokesman” 


—A recent dispatch from Rome by the 
Associated Press, 

It’s dangerous business. being 
“spokesman” for a government in 
these days of secret diplomacy, but 
one who thrives on it is Fascist editor 
Virgino Gayda. Daily, in anywhere 
from two to four columns of edi- 
torial, spread across the front page 
of Il Giornale d'Italia, Gayda an- 
nounces, explains and defends the 
foreign policy of Premier Benito 
Mussolini, and challenges Italy’s foes. 
His words are reread throughout 
Italy, and sent abroad, as the latest 
indication of Fascist trends. 

Theoretically, Gayda has no offi- 
cial status or title beyond that of 
“centurion” or captain in the black- 
shirt militia. Actually, however, he 
has come into general acceptance as 
the “spokesman” for Mussolini’s 


government, with international pol- 
itics and problems as his special field. 
As such, he holds a rare position 
now in the European press. 
Karl Radek once out-ranked him 
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in importance, as official mouthpiece 
of the Communist Party in its Mos- 
cow organ Pravda, but Radek was 
sentenced to prison in a Soviet purge. 

France has its Pertinax and Gene- 
vieve Tabouis, both well-informed, 
but often in opposition to the gov- 
ernment. Germany has its controlled 
press.and Britain its party organs, 
but none with a name so widely 
known or a column so widely quoted 
as Gayda’s. 

Personally, Gayda is the direct 
opposite of the commonly accepted 
Italian type. Born a Roman, he is 
tall and slender, with fair hair grow- 
ing gray at the age of fifty-four. He 
does a tremendous day’s work, mostly 
at his newspaper office, where he 
types out his own three-thousand to 
four-thousand word daily editorial 
stint, and any other articles he has in 
mind. 

His writings involve a lot of re- 
search, as he is fond of bolstering his 
thesis with columns of figures, facts 
and quotations. And he calls almost 
daily at the Chigi Palace of the For- 
eign Ministry to confirm his own 
impressions. Gayda does not often see 
Mussolini himself. So seldom does 
this happen that, when Il Duce re- 
ceived the editor last April 13, just. 
after Italy’s conquest of Albania, the 
audience was the subject of a com- 
munique. 

More frequently, Gayda talks to 
the Foreign Minister, Count Gale- 
azzo Ciano, but his regular “contact” 
is understood to be Gino Buti, direc- 
tor-general of the Foreign Ministry. 

Gayda also does frequent magazine 
articles, turns out numerous books. 
Outside working hours, he finds time 
to play a keen game of bridge, goes 
mountain-climbing on his vacations 
and keeps a kennel, with Pekinese his 
favorite dogs. 

Gayda began his newspaper career. 
as a foreign correspondent, after 
studying at Turin University and 
becoming a doctor of law. When he 
took charge of Jl Giornale d'Italia, 
the most important newspaper in 
Italy was probably Jl Popolo d'Italia 
of Milan, founded by Mussolini and 
edited by the Duce’s nephew, Vito 
Mussolini, with frequent editorials 
by the Premier himself. Gayda’s 
steady flow of strident editorials, 
however, has now made his paper 
probably the most influential in the 
country. 

His style, to a foreigner, is more 
notable for its tones of wounded 
innocence, anger and threats, than 
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General Evangeline Booth, who was 
elected in 1934, has announced her 
intention of retiring next October. 
She would have done so last Christ- 
mas, on reaching the age of seventy- 
three, had not the required majority 
of her commissioners invited her to 
disregard the regulation which fixes 
that as the retiring age. 

It now becomes necessary for the 
Army’s High Council to meet and 
appoint a successor. This it will do, 
in all probability, in the latter part 
of August. The composition of the 
High Council is fixed by act of Par- 
liament (itis not always realized that 
the Salvation Army’s constitution is 
regulated by statute), and its mem- 
bership consists of the chief of staff 
(ie, the second in command), the 
active commissioners, and all other 
officers holding territorial commands. 

At present it comprises fifty-six 
members, of nine nationalities, rep- 
resenting the Army’s activities in all 
parts of the world. It is thus an inter- 
national body, just as the Army is an 
international organization. It must 
meet in or near London, since here 
are the international headquarters, 
but in its search for a leader the 
whole world is open to it. 

The general can be of any nation- 
ality and in theory at least candida- 
ture is open to all. He or she might 
be elected from the “ranks” or indeed 
from outside the Army altogether. 
But it is extremely unlikely that any- 
one outside the High Council would 
be nominated and still more unlikely 
that any such person would receive 
on ballot the absolute two-thirds 
majority necessary for election. 

There is strong support for the 
contention that the Army should have 
younger leadership. But this issue is 
not nearly so simple as it may sound; 
it is complicated by the fact that the 
Army’s system of government is 
definitely autocratic. For a long time 
there has been a growing demand for 
4amodification of the system, and one 
of the chief points made by critics 
of General Evangeline Booth is that 
she, who at one time led the reform- 
ers, has herself done nothing to bring 
In reforms, 

It is conceivable that her successor, 
once in office, might oppose a modi- 
fication of the general’s authority, 
might even move in the opposite 
direction, and this possibility may 
Influence the High Council against 
the choice of a younger candidate. 

There are members of the Council 
Who will not reach the retiring age 
























































for generals for another twenty years 
or more. Whatever else may happen, 
the Army does not want to depose 
any more generals. But neither does 
it want to be ruled by the wrong 
man for a score of years, and rather 
than run the risk of it, may once 
again choose a candidate with only 
a few years to serve. 

It has been freely stated that it 
will not have another woman gen- 
eral. I should put it another way, 
and say that the High Council will 
not again elect a woman unless that 


woman is—Evangeline Booth. 


Gen. Araki Admonishes 
American-Born Japanese 


—Condensed from the news columns of 
the Japan Times, Tokyo. 

“The first duty of the American- 
born Japanese is to the United States 
alone. It is only natural that America 
should expect undivided loyalty from 
its citizens.” 

These are not sentiments from the 
lips of well-meaning American offi- 
cials, but from none other than Gen- 
eral Baron Sadao Araki, wiry-mous- 
tached, die-hard, fire-eating Minister 
of Education of war-time Japan. 

“No citizen without a sense of 
moral obligation to the country of 
his birth can be expected to be of 
any worth to that nation,” declared 
the former War Minister, regarded 
as one of the extremist leaders in 
Japan’s army. 

The occasion for the statement 
arose when a group of vernacular 
newspaper correspondents of the 
Pacific Coast and Hawaii called at 
the Diet Building to request special 
consideration for American-born 
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Japanese students seeking to enter 
schools in Japan. More than fifteen 
hundred American-born Japanese 
students are now studying in various 
private schools in Tokyo. Because of 
rigid matriculation requirements 
only a negligible number have been 
able to enter recognized preparatory 
schools and colleges. 

“The American-born Japanese will 
best serve Japan by serving America 
whether in time of peace—or war,” 
the General said. 

Asked what would be the role of 
the American-born Japanese in the 
event of a war between Japan and 
the United States, he suddenly sat 
erect— 

“I would dread to be in the posi- 
tion of the American-born Japanese 
under such unfortunate circum- 
stances. That alone should be enough 
to inspire them to avert at all cost 
such a tragedy. Theirs will be the 
mission to bring about the under- 
standing we so sincerely desire. And 
that mission can best be realized by 
confining loyalty to the land that gave 
them birth, education and the en- 
vironments of a great nation.” 


On Reconciling the 
Argentines and Yankees 


—Condensed from the Latin-American 
World, London. 

The incompatible Argentines and 
Yankees may never be wholly recon- 
ciled, but a removal of the economic 
factors at present aggravating the 
rivalry could bring about a real im- 
provement in relations generally. 
Those factors are, on the one hand, 
the exclusion from the United States, 
on hygienic grounds, of Argentine 
meat; on the other, the virtual em- 
bargo on United States products en- 
tering Argentina, due to Argentina’s 
decision to discriminate in favor of 
countries having an adverse balance 
of trade with her. 

Now Argentina wants to sell meat 
to the United States and also regards 
the United States meat ruling as an 
unwarranted slur on her products. 
The Americans, for their part, are 
worried about the serious decline in 
their sales to Argentina. The State 
Department could lift the restriction 
on meat imports and grant Argentina 
a loan to free her exchange, thus re- 
opening the floodgates to United 
States production. The elements of 
some rare bargaining are to be found 
in this situation, if Argentina wants 
new money for internal financing. 
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.. BASEBALL’S FATHER 


METHODISTS UNITE. 


—Religion— 


N EARLY 8,000,000 Americans, more 
than $1,000,000,000, 140 schools and 
colleges with 105,000 students, 82 
hospitals ministering annually to 
263,000 patients, and 42,700 church 
buildings were affected in the 
merger, consummated a few weeks 
ago in Kansas City, which created a 
united Methodist Church in the 
United States. 

The simple ceremony that formally 
united the American disciples of 
John Wesley took place May 10. 
After two long weeks of conferences, 
Bishop John Moore of Dallas read 
this single sentence to the nine hun- 
dred who attended the unity confer- 
ence in Kansas City: “The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, and the 
Methodist Protestant Church are and 
shall be one united Church.” 

“We do so declare,” chanted the 
delegates, in response. And _ the 
merger was completed; a breach that 
had endured for more than a hundred 
years was healed; the forty-year 
dream of unity was consummated. 

To churchmen this union is a sym- 
bol of a trend in Protestantism that 
has world-wide manifestations. It is 
an important step in the development 
of the universal Christian Church. 

Since the eleventh century schism 
in the Christian Church, nearly nine 
hundred years ago, the Protestant 
churches until recently have been 
busily engaged in internecine denom- 
inational strife. There are only 70 
nations in the world, but there are 
more than 250 variations of Chris- 
tianity. In the United States alone 
there are 212 denominations. 

Lately, largely since the World 
War, there has been a growing senti- 
ment in favor of the so-called 
ecumenical church, the universal 
church. Internationally, this has re- 
sulted in such agencies as the World 
Council of Churches. Nationally, it 
has resulted in the strengthening of 
church federations such as the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America and the merging of various 
Christian sects into large and strong- 
er communions. 


. STAMPS FOR MONEY 


According to Dr. H. Paul Doug- 
lass, chairman of the field depart- 
ment of the Federal Council of 
Churches, there have been twenty- 
five denominational mergers in Prot- 
estantism during the past fourteen 
years. Of these, none is more sig- 
nificant than the Methodist union 
which has brought together eight 
million persons to form the largest 
Protestant Church in the United 


‘States. 


I. 1931, the Congregational and 
Christian Churches in America com- 
bined to form a communion of one 
million souls, the Congregational and 
Christian Church. Three Lutheran 
sects merged in 1930 to form the 
American Lutheran Church with a 
membership of 500,000. Several 
other Lutheran groups are engaged 
in negotiations that will further 
strengthen and simplify the make-up 
of this denomination of almost five 
million. In 1934, the Evangelical 
Synod of North America and the Re- 
formed Church in the United States, 
with a combined membership of 616,- 
000, united to form the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. Other impor- 
tant mergers have occurred in 
France, Great Britain, South Africa, 
China, Canada and Scotland. 

It is expected that the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States 
soon will achieve organic union with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Both churches have already approved 
a unity conclave and Dr. Charles 
Welch of Louisville, Kentucky, mod- 
erator of the assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, 
has publicly predicted that the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church and the 
Presbyterian Churches of North and 
South will unite in one church within 
three years. 

A bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Right Reverend Fran- 
cis M. Taitt of Philadelphia, went 
even further recently when he de- 
clared that proposals for “organic 
union” now being considered by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States could well be extended to in- 
clude the Reformed Episcopal, Meth- 
odist and Lutheran Churches. 
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It is this sentiment among church- 
men that makes the merger of the 
Methodists so important. Speaking at 
the opening session of the Methodist 
unity conference, Dr. George Arthur 
Buttrick, president of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America and rector of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in New 
York, said: ‘It is not my job to make 
the world Presbyterian or yours to 
make it Methodist. Our united job 
under God is to make it Christian. 
The disunion of Protestantism seems 
daily to become more grievous. Why 
should any of us deny ourselves the 
Episcopal Book of Prayer so full of 
star-fire, or the searching of a 
Quaker silence, or the free worship 
of the Presbyterians? It does seem 
to me that the future of the Prot- 
estant Church is bound up with 
larger units.” 

Leadership in the movement for 
church unity in the United States has 
come from his Federal Council, a con- 
federation of twenty-five church 
bodies with their 24,000,000 com- 
municant members. Through their 
experiences in this loose confedera- 
tion, churchmen have learned to re- 
alize the value of co-operation and 
the strength of numbers. 

































Council leaders have also 
been influential in the development 
of the World Council of Churches, the 
constitution for which was approved 
in May of last year by seventy-nine 
church leaders representing twenty- 
nine church bodies in twenty coun- 
tries. This movement represents the 
larger Protestant denominations of 
the world, together with Eastern Or- 
thodox and Anglican. It is represent- 
ative of every phase of Christianity 
with the exception of the Roman 
Catholic. 

The World Council will have an 
assembly of 450 members meeting 
every five years and a central com- 
mittee of ninety members meeting 
annually. It will promote co-operation 
in study, will call world conferences 
on specific subjects, will offer counsel 
and provide opportunity for united 
action; but it will have no power to 
legislate for the churches. 

Though its leaders will not even 
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discuss the subject, the World Coun- 
cil is the first step towards a united 
Protestantism. Dr. William Adams 
Brown, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, recently said of the World 
Council: “For the first time in a 
thousand years, there is an agency 
around which the divided members of 
the Christian Church may rally to 
show their essential unity of pur- 
pose.” 

Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, gen- 
eral secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America, 
has declared: “The hostility of com- 
munism, and the efforts of fascism 
and nazism to use the church for 
selfish purposes and to control it, have 
tended to make the churches feel the 
need of standing together in the face 
of opposition. Along with the opposi- 
tion of the great political movements, 
there is within the church itself a 
new awareness of a real spiritual 
unity far greater than our present 
denominational divisions recognize.” 

It was against this background 
that nine hundred Methodist dele- 
gates met at Kansas City to effect a 
reunion that has been attempted for 
almost half a century. Each delegate 
had on his desk in the Municipal 
Auditorium a book of 342 pages, 
The Prospectus of the Discipline of 
the Methodist Church. The unity 
conference was forbidden to touch 
the twenty-five Articles of Religion, 
which deal with Methodist beliefs 
concerning the Trinity, the Scrip- 
tures, original sin, free will, good 
works, sacraments, men’s goods and 
their oaths. These articles were ac- 
cepted when the three church bodies 
ratified the plan of merger. 

Nor could the conference meddle 
with the General Rules, which con- 
tain admonitions against drunken- 
hess, buying or selling on the Lord’s 
day, quarreling, giving or taking un- 
lawful interest, needless self-indul- 
gence and laying up treasure on 
earth. 

The conference was called to fit to- 
gether ecclesiastical machinery, to 
Co-ordinate missionary, educational 
and benevolent boards and societies; 
to unify publishing interests; to pro- 
Vide a plan for controlling and safe- 
guarding all permanent funds and 
Property interests; to harmonize and 
combine the rituals. 

The ideological differences that 
Caused the two splits in the ranks of 
Methodism had been resolved before 
the Kansas City reunion. Looking 
back at the long history leading to 








































































reunion, which began in 1894, the 
delegates must have wondered at the 
delay. 


The Methodist Protestant Church 
was organized November 2, 1830, in 
Baltimore by a group of preachers 
and laymen of Tennessee, North 
Carolina and Maryland who advo- 
cated lay representation in the annual 
and general conferences and the 
abolition of bishops and presiding 
elders. Since then the Northern and 
Southern Methodists have adopted 
the ‘Methodist Protestant views on 
lay representation. All that remained 
prior to unification was the election 
of two bishops to represent the 200,- 
000 communicants of this group. 
This was done prior to the unity con- 
ference. Dr. James H. Straughn of 
Baltimore, president of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Prot- 
estants, and Dr. John Calvin Broom- 
field of Fairmont, West Virginia, a 
former president, were the two Meth- 
odist Protestant leaders designated 
as bishops. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was formed May 1, 1845, at 
Louisville, after a dispute over the 
question of slavery. This question 
had long troubled the Methodists. 
Two years earlier, a group of ardent 
abolitionists had withdrawn to form 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
which has persisted until now and is 
not included in the present union. 
Several other small Methodist sects 
—Free Methodist, Colored Methodist, 
African Methodist Episcopal, and 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion— 
also are not included. 

First steps toward reunion were 
made in 1894 and 1896, when the 
Northern and Southern groups joined 
in appointing a commission to work 
out a common catechism, to publish 
a joint hymnal and to unify publish- 
ing interests in China and Japan. In 
1904 and 1906, the general confer- 
ences set up a Federal Council of 
Methodism to arbitrate conflicts that 
might arise between the representa- 
tives of the Northern and Southern 
Churches. In 1910, the Methodist 
Protestants joined this council and a 
committee was formed for the pur- 
pose of planning unification. 

The joint commission’s plan, sim- 
ilar to the one just accepted, was re- 
jected by the Northern Methodists in 
1912. Another plan was drafted in 
1920, and’ this, too, was turned down 
by the Northern group. But by 1924, 
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the Northern’ Church approved a 
plan. The Southern Church at a spe- 
cial general conference voted to sub- 
mit the plan to the regional confer- 
ences. When the votes had been 
counted, the plan had won by more 
than 85 per cent in the Northern 
Church, but it had polled but 52 per 
cent, an insufficient majority, in the 
Southern Church. 

The Methodist Protestants were 
included when the present plan of 
union was drafted in 1935. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church voted 
approval in 1936. The Methodist 
Protestants took the same action. 

In the Methodist Episcopa! 
Church, South, the plan was sent to 
the regional conference before it was 
approved by the general conference, 
because that body was not scheduled 
to meet until 1938. The conferences 
voted 86 per cent for unification, only 


, one regional conference voting in the 


negative. And in 1938, the general 
conference added its approval by a 
vote of 434 to 26. 

The united Methodist Church will 
hold its first general conference in 
1940. It will be at work in 43,000 
communities, with 60 bishops, 42 of 
whom are active, 24,900 ministers, 
13,100 local preachers and 900 dea- 
conesses in the United States. In the 
30 foreign countries where there is 
work partly supported or adminis- 
tered by American Methodists, the 
leadership numbers 2,500 ministers, 
2,900 local preachers and 1,400 dea- 
conesses. ‘ 


"ne new Church will be divided 
into five geographical major confer- 
ences and one for Negroes. Segrega- 
tion of Negroes was one of the most 
troublesome barriers to unity, a large 
number of northerners opposing such 
segregation. 

The Church properties—42,700 
church buildings and 20,700 parson- 
ages—are valued at $725,000,000. 
The 140 schools and colleges, with a 
faculty of more than 6,000 and 105,- 
000 students, have a property value 
and endowment of $308,000,000. 

The Church conducts 82 hospitals, 
with 5,300 nurses in training, minis- 
tering to some 263,000 patients an- 
nually. This property and endowment 
are valued at $73,250,000. 

Publishing interests, homes for 
children and aged, home missionary 
societies and -other social service 
projects bring the investment in 
auxiliary church agencies up to 
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$437,220,000 and the total invest- 
ment of the Methodists in the United 
States to $1,162,220,000. 

—HARVEY W. LAWRENCE 


——Business—— 


At Rochester, New York, the federal 
government undertook its first experi- 
ment with the food-stamp system, de- 
signed to benefit farmers with surpluses, 
wholesale and retail grocerymen, and 
persons on relief. If successful, the sys- 
tem is to be put in effect in other cities. 
The following dispatch condensed from 
Rochester to the New York Post, a 
newspaper sympathetic to the New 
Deal, is an estimate of the system’s 
success on the first day of trial. 


Scciimaieaie officials in charge of 
the New Deal’s newest experiment in 
attacking the problem of “want in 
the midst of plenty” were afraid that 
it was going to be a complete flop. 
The whole thing sounded so com- 
plicated. The government, through 
the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, announced that it would 
issue “food stamps” of two kinds— 
orange, good for any kind of food, 
and blue, good only for surplus com- 
modities [such as butter, eggs, flour, 
beans and grapefruit]. 

The stamps are currency at any 
grocery store. All the grocer has to 
do to get money for them is to paste 
them on a form and take them to the 
bank. It was a sensible idea, every- 
body admitted. Farmers have a sur- 
plus of certain commodities—eggs, 
butter, dried beans, prunes, oranges, 
grapefruit, wheat and corn. They are 
going broke because they can’t sell 
those surpluses at reasonable prices. 
Hundreds of thousands of Americans 
would like to eat these surplus com- 
modities, but can’t afford as much as 
they need to fill their stomachs. 

The old scheme of buying from the 
farmers and giving to the needy was 
short-circuiting other thousands of 
Americans—retail grocers, whole- 
salers and all other middlemen who 
pay taxes. The new scheme was to 
eliminate that short circuit and con- 
nect the farmer with the consumer 
through normal channels. 

Economists in the Department of 
Agriculture worked out the scheme 
of orange and blue stamps. Relief 
families and others receiving public 
assistance would buy the orange 
stamps and get as a bonus 50 cents’ 
worth of blue ones for every dollar’s 
worth of orange. 


It seemed just too complicated to 
try on a national basis—or even on 
a regional basis, so they picked this 
one city for the first experiment. 

There was no difficulty in selling 
the idea to grocers, bankers and relief 
officials. But would the real bene- 
ficiaries co-operate? That was the 
big question. The scheme was to be 
carried out on a purely voluntary 
basis. Relief families were asked to 
shell out actual cash for stamps—and 
not only to shell out but to take the 
trouble to go to the Old Post Office 
Building and stand in line to do it. 

Yesterday approximately ten thou- 
sand relief families received their 
checks, some early in the day, some 
late. And the F.S.C.C. sold 2,253 
books of stamps for a total of $12,368 
cash. That is a response of 22.5 per 
cent of all prospects on the first day 
of a sale, which any advertiser will 
admit is a remarkable accomplish- 


* ment. 


In addition, more than one thou- 
sand prospects went to the F.S.C.C. 
office and then went away because 
they didn’t want to stand in line. 

The day’s sales placed $6,184 
worth of blue stamps in the hands 
of grocers’ customers. That much 
business was added to Rochester’s 
daily turnover. It amounts to about 
$5 for each grocery in the city. “I am 
delighted,” beamed James 8. Allen, 
national director of the stamp plan. 

When suspicions of some groups 
are overcome and the personal tan- 
gles of others are straightened out, 
officials believe that virtually all of 
the eighteen thousand eligibles— 
W.P.A. workers, unemployment in- 
surance recipients, blind and aged, 
in addition to relief workers—will 
buy stamps. 

The latest estimates, on the basis 
of the first day’s sales, are that as 
much as $30,000 a week will be added 
to Rochester’s business. 








Current History 


Costs of Distribution 


—Condensed from a news release issued 
by the Twentieth Century Fund, New 
York, on May 15 


In today’s America “it costs con- 
siderably more on the average to 
distribute goods than it does to make 
them.” Such is one finding of a sur. 
vey of the costs of distribution now 
being completed by a special research 
staff under the supervision of the 
distribution committee of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 


Figures from the staff’s report to 
the committee indicate that “about 
59 cents out of the consumer’s dollar 
goes for the services involved in dis- 
tribution and only 41 cents for the 
services in production.” 

The changing role of distribution 
in our economic system is _ under- 
scored by figures in the report show- 
ing an increasing proportion of 
American workers employed in dis- 
tribution as compared with produc- 
tion. In 1870, among all gainfully 
employed workers, approximately 175 
per cent were employed in agricul- 
ture, manufacturing and other pro- 
duction activities, while 25 per cent 
were in distribution and service ac- 
tivities. By 1930, the workers in pro- 
duction had dropped to 50 per cent 
of the total. The proportion of work- 
ers in distribution and service activi- 
ties had doubled so that they con- 
stituted the other 50 per cent. 

During this same period, the 
volume of goods produced and con- 
sumed in the United States increased 
more than nine times, while the popu- 
lation increased three times. Since 
1870 the number of persons engaged 
in the production industries has less 
than trebled while those engaged in 
distribution have increased nearly 
nine times. “Taking these figures at 
their face value,” says the report, “it 
appears that there has been more 
than a three-fold increase in the out- 
put of goods per worker, while the 
amount of goods distributed per 
worker has increased only slightly.” 

Willard L. Thorp, former Director 
of the United States Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce, is 
chairman of the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s committee on distribution. 
The factual findings of the survey; 
which were gathered by a special 
research staff, have been summarized 
in a research report. The commit 
tee will review the research data and 
agree upon a program of recommel- 
dations to the public. 
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The research report shows clearly 
that distribution is by no means 
always a simple, straight-line process 
of carrying goods along from orig- 
inal producer to manufacturer, to 
wholesaler, to retailer, to consumer. 
A vast. portion of the total flow of 
goods consists of recirculation—that 
is, manufacturers selling to other 
manufacturers for further process- 
ing or assembly, wholesalers selling 
to other wholesalers, farmers selling 
to other farmers, or using their own 
products for further production. 





——Sports 


Rumen the first baseball club, 
the Knickerbockers of New York, 
was organized in 1845 (the amateurs 
who started it had played since 1842), 
it was not until after the Civil War 
that the game became popular. Then, 
of course, the curious wondered 
whence it came, and the unanimous 
answer, as recorded in the handbooks 
of the period, was that baseball and 
the earlier game of town-ball were 
developments of the “old English 
game of rounders.” But gradually en- 
thusiasts began to look on baseball as 
an “American” game as opposed to 
the “English” games of cricket and 
rounders. Patriotic emotion became 
confused with sportsmanship; round- 
ers as an origin of baseball was in- 
dignantly denied, and the game 
claimed as an entirely American pas- 
time, with its roots nowhere but in 
American soil. 

In the 1880’s feeling ran high: 
James Montgomery Ward’s defense 
of the American origin and his scorn 
for those who suggested English 
sources was vehement in the extreme. 
“The assertion,” he said, “that base- 
ball is descended from rounders is a 
pure assumption, unsupported even 
by proof that the latter game ante- 
dates the former, and unjustified by 
any line of reasoning based upon the 
likeness of the games.” 

But still, in spite of the lack of 
Supporting evidence, the theory lin- 
gered. One of its strongest supporters 
was “the Father of Baseball” himself, 
Henry Chadwick. On the other hand, 
Albert G. Spalding, the famous 
Patron of the sport, defended the 
American theory. Fortunately Chad- 
Wick and Spalding were warm per- 
sonal friends, and could discuss their 
differences of opinion in the fine spirit 
of sportsmanship characteristic of 









Are We Celebrating a Fake ‘“‘Centennial’’> 


OOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK, lays claim to fame as the birthplace of 

baseball, and the claim has been granted throughout America. In 
Cooperstown, the story goes, a West Pointer named Abner Doubleday 
exactly one hundred years ago laid out the first baseball diamond. So 
widely credited is this view of the origin of baseball that Postmaster 
General Farley recently issued a special stamp as part of the centennial 
commemoration which is to last throughout the present year. 

But the trouble, apparently, with this conception of baseball’s begin- 
nings is simply that it isn’t true. So says an English-born American 
who has made a hobby of the origin of sports and has been poking around 
old letters and archives. It isn’t true that Abner Doubleday invented 
baseball, he insists. And it certainly isn’t true, he continues, that 
Cooperstown is baseball’s birthplace. After an investigation extending 
over more than a dozen years, Robert W. Henderson—an executive officer 
of the New York Public Library—contends there can be no doubt that. 
baseball existed long before 1839; probably long before Cooperstown 
ever heard of it. The evidence is effectively presented in an article 
Mr. Henderson recently wrote for the Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library. In condensed version it is presented herewith. 

Mr. Henderson is fifty-one, a tall, lithe, fair-haired man who plays 
exceptional tennis and badminton. He has a son and a daughter, both 
of whom share his active interest in sports. His own interest serves to 
supplement his career as librarian; it has supplied the incentive for 
important research in sports that has brought distinction to himself 


and his library. 


The author of many magazine articles on sports, he has also written 
a book, Early American Sports, which was published two years ago. 





both. Many a time they tried to con- 
vince one another, until, at last, they 
resolved to settle the matter beyond 
a doubt. 

A commission was appointed to 
weigh the evidence and to render a 
decision. This commission consisted 
of “seven men of high repute and 
undoubted knowledge of baseball,” 
headed by A. G. Mills, the third pres- 
ident of the National League. It col- 
lected evidence over a period of three 
years, and finally decided: 

First—That baseball had its origin 
in the United States. 

Second—That the first scheme for 
playing it, according to the best evi- 
dence obtainable to date, was devised 
by Abner Doubleday, Cooperstown, 
New York, in 1839. 

Abner Doubleday seems to have 
had fame posthumously thrust on 
him—at least as far as baseball is 
concerned. There is no record that he 
made personal claim to be its inven- 
tor. No contemporary records exist 
connecting him with the game. His 
obituary in the New York Times of 
January 28, 1893, makes no mention 
of baseball, nor does the memorial 
published by the New York State 
Monuments Commission in 1918. 

A recognition of Doubleday as 
the originator of baseball, at first 
thought, may seem to be implied by 
the presence in the guard of honor, 


when his body lay in state at New 
York City Hall, on January 30, 1893, 
of A. G. Mills of New York. Mills 
had been an enthusiastic ball player 
before and after the Civil War. 

Actually no such recognition was 
intended. By a coincidence Mills hap- 
pened to be a member of the same 
veteran military organization as Dou- 
bleday, and was Commander of the 
Grand Army Post (Lafayette) at the 
time of the ceremonies. Doubleday’s 
name was in no way associated with 
baseball until a press release of the 
baseball commission was issued some 
time before June 1906. 

It should be noted that the only 
testimony in support of Doubleday 
laid before the Spalding Commission 
was that of Abner Graves, sixty-eight 
years after the supposed event! 
“Graves was a boy playmate and fel- 
low pupil of Abner Doubleday at 
Green’s Select School in Cooperstown, 
New York, in 1839. Mr. Graves ... 
says that he was present when Dou- 
bleday first outlined with a stick in 
the dirt the present diamond-shaped 
baseball field, and afterward saw him 
make a diagram of the field on paper, 
with a crude pencil memorandum of 
the rules for his new game, which he 
named ‘baseball.’ ” 

Graves, in all probability, actually 
witnessed these happenings at Coop- 
erstown, New York, although not in 





As part of the evidence to prove that baseball was not invented in 1839, 
Mr. Henderson points to this illustration from a boy’s book which appeared 
several years earlier than the supposed founding of the game. 


1839, for Abner Doubleday was no 
longer a schoolboy in Cooperstown in 
that year: he became a cadet at the 
West Point Military Academy on 
September 1, 1838. But the claim that 
Doubleday invented baseball, based 
on his testimony, sixty-eight years 
afterward, is an entirely different 
matter, and is at variance with the 
facts. Doubleday undoubtedly played 
baseball, but he did not invent it. 

Graves stated that Doubleday drew 
“a diagram of the field on paper, with 
a crude pencil memorandum of the 
rules of the game” in 1839. Later, in 
1845, “a diagram, showing the ball 
field laid out substantially as it is 
today, was brought to the [Knicker- 
bocker| field one afternoon by a Mr. 
Wadsworth.” 

“It is possible,” wrote A. G. Mills, 
“that a connection more or less direct 
can be traced between the diagram 
drawn by Doubleday in 1839, and that 
presented to the Knickerbocker Club 
by Wadsworth in 1845, or there- 
abouts, and I wrote several days ago 
for certain data bearing on this point, 
but as yet it has not yet come to 
hand.” 

It never did come to hand. No such 
connection has ever been shown. In- 
deed, why should there be any mys- 
tery about a “diagram” when at least 
four books had contained outlines of 
a baseball diamond before the year 
1839? 


There is evidence that games re- 
sembling baseball, in more or less 


primitive form, were played in many 
places in America in the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries: 
much of this has been noted in Jennie 
Holliman’s excellent study of early 
American sports. 


ec may be the first record of an 
actual game of baseball played in 
America is related in the journal of a 
revolutionary soldier, George Ewing, 
who at Valley Forge on April 7, 1778, 
“exercised in the afternoon in the 
intervals played at base.” Although 
Harry Emerson Wildes suggests that 
baseball was the game played, he 
adds: “It is, however, possible that 
the Ewing entry may refer to the 
children’s game of ‘prisoner base.’ ”’ 
But bat and ball games were familiar 
to the men of Valley Forge, for Ewing 
also records that on two occasions 
they played at cricket, or “wicket,” 
as he called it, and it is highly prob- 
able that baseball was the game that 
Ewing played. 

The students of Princeton were 
prohibited, in 1787, from playing 
“with balls and sticks in the back 
common of the college,” because it 
“igs in itself low and unbecoming gen- 
tlemen students.” When Colonel 
James Lee was made an honorary 
member of the old Knickerbocker 
Club, in 1846, he claimed that he had 
played baseball as a boy, which would 
have been about the year 1800. So 
popular was “ball playing” in the 


streets of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
in 1816, that the city fathers passed 
an ordinance forbidding it. Thurlow 
Weed, in his autobiography, speaks 
of “a baseball club, numbering nearly 
fifty members,” which was organized 
about the year 1825. Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, in his later years, said 
that he played baseball at Harvard, 
and he graduated in 1829, and “Mr, 
Charles Bost, the catcher and captain 
of the Knickerbockers, played base- 
hall on Long Island fifty years ago, 
fi.e., in 1838] and it was the same 
game the Knickerbockers afterward 
played.” 

In 1910, Andrew H. Caughey wrote 


. to the New York Tribune: “I am in 


my eighty-third year, and I know 
that seventy years ago [i.e., in 1840], 
as a boy at school in a country school 
district in Erie County, Pennsyl- 
vania, I played baseball with my 
schoolmates; and I know it was a 
common game long before my time. 
It had just the same form as the base- 
ball of today, and the rules of the 
game were nearly the same as they 
are now. One bad feature of the old 
game, I am glad to say, is not now 
permitted. The catchers, both the one 
behind the batter and those on the 
field, could throw the ball and hit 
the runner between the bases with 
all the swiftness he could put into it 
—burn him,’ it was called.” It will 
be noticed that this “baseball” which 
Caughey played was similar to round- 
ers and town ball, in that a base- 
runner could be put out by “soaking” 
him with the ball as he ran. 

Much of this testimony is that of 
old men, who, in recalling their boy- 
hood days, cannot be depended upon 
for complete accuracy. But, although 
in their recollections they undoubt- 
edly mingled such games as one old 
cat, barn ball, round ball and town 
ball, they are supported by an occa- 
sional contemporary reference t0 
“baseball.” These games all have their 
place in the evolution of baseball, but 
only as second cousins. Rounders is 
in direct line, and must head the list 
as having, by far, the greatest im- 
portance. 

Second only in importance to the 
game of rounders in the ancestry of 
baseball was the older game, already 
known as “baseball,” similar t0 
rounders. This game was so familiar 
to the young men of the 1830’s, that 
when rules began to crystallize in 
print, the name “baseball” was the 
one chosen for the new game. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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I. NORTH OF NEW YORK 


| a gigantic magnet, the 
Trylon ‘and Perisphere will 
draw to New York this sum- 
mer visitors from all parts of the 
country. While they are in the East, 
many of them will want to explore 
points of interest outside the metro- 
politan area; for their guidance there 
is here presented a brief review of 
the highlights, North and South, of 
the Eastern Seaboard’s vacationland. 

The effort has been to include those 
places which are most interesting to 
the average person unacquainted 
with the East, whether he is looking 
for vacation resorts, historic sites, 
or scenic beauty, and to suggest trips 
which would be neither unduly 
lengthy nor unduly expensive. 

Cost, of course, is largely governed 
by personal choice in the matter of 
transportation and stopping places, 

while the time consumed also depends 
fon personal preference, but it is 
hoped that readers will find this ma- 
terial useful in planning their in- 
dividual vacations, whatever the 
limits of their time and pocketbooks. 
CURRENT HisToRY’s Travel Bureau 
will be glad to supply further details 
on any spots which take the reader’s 
fancy, since many interesting places 
must necessarily be skipped or passed 
over rapidly in a general discussion 
of touring in the East. 

First of all, it should be noted that 
New York is the starting point for 
an Ocean voyage. Besides the regular 
transatlantic, coastwise, and South 
American services, many of the 
steamship companies run_ short 
Cruises during the summer. These 
truises vary in length from a few 
days to two weeks or more, and fea- 
ture calls at ports from Nova Scotia 
through Cuba and the West Indies 
to Central America. Passengers live 
n the ships (some of the de luxe 
‘cean liners are used for these 




































After You’ve Seen 


the Fair 


HELEN F. BROWN 


cruises) and go ashore to sightsee at 
the various ports. 

For an independent short sea trip, 
Bermuda is an ideal choice, since it 
is less than forty-eight hours away 
by the regular twice-weekly service 
of the Furness-Bermuda Line. The 
trade winds keep this “Pleasure 
Island” cool all summer, and its airy, 
informal atmosphere and automo- 
bile-less coral roads provide an idyllic 
contrast to the rush and clatter of 
New York. 

If you just want to stretch out on 
a beach and rest your feet, you will 
find a wide selection, North and 
South of New York. A day at Jones 
Beach (twenty-seven miles from the 
Fair grounds) should really be in- 
cluded in a World’s Fair visit in any 
case, for this three-mile state-owned 
beach is a triumph of intelligent 
planning. Farther out on Long Island 
are numerous summer resorts of all 
types, from the Fire Island, Hither 
Hills, and Wildwood state parks, 
with their camping facilities, to ex- 
clusive summer colonies such as 


Southampton. 
Farther afield are the seashore 








resorts of New England to the north 
and Virginia to the south, but within 
a few hours of New York you may 
also enjoy the excellent surf-bathing 
and deep-sea fishing of the New Jer- 
sey Coast. Here Asbury ark and 
Atlantic City offer all types ~ © accom- 
modations and recreations. These 
cities are noted for their Beardwalks, 
which parallel the ocean front, with 
the large hotels on one side and the 
beach on the other. In a stroll along 
the Boardwalk at Atlantic City you 
will pass everything from highly ex- 
pensive shops to penny arcades, while 
jutting out into the ocean are the 
famous Steel Pier and the other 
piers, amusement centers filled with 
games and sideshows. At smaller Jer- 
sey Coast resorts such as Point 
Pleasant and Cape May, the emphasis 
is on bathing and fishing. When the 
bluefish are running, better sport 
than can be enjoyed here is pretty 
hard to find. 


“le tourist who starts north from 
New York may choose to remain in 
York State, crossing the George 
Washington Bridge at the upper end 
of Manhattan, following the scenic 
Storm King Highway up the west 
side of the Hudson past Bear Moun- 
tain (where there are hotels and 
camping facilities), and stopping at 
West Point (forty-five miles from 
New York) to inspect the United 
States Military Academy. Continu- 
ing up the Hudson to Kingston, he 
will find himself on the edge of the 
Catskill Mountains, where vacation 
resorts are numerous. 

Still farther north, above Albany, 
is Saratoga Springs (182 miles from 
New York), favorite watering spot 
of gay nineteenth-century society. 
The curative baths and mineral 
springs for which Saratoga is noted 
are operated by New York State, 
which has recently constructed a 
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splendid hotel and provides facilities 
for all sorts of sports. For the his- 
torically minded, there are many in- 
teresting Revolutionary relics at the 
nearby Saratoga Battlefield Reserva- 
tion. The Saratoga season is at its 
height during August, when the 
horse races are on at the track. 

North of Saratoga lie the Adiron- 
dacks, dotted with lakes and moun- 
tain resorts, among them Lake 
George, Schroon Lake, Lake Placid 
(noted for winter sports, but equally 
enjoyable in summer), Saranac Lake 
(where the famous tuberculosis sana- 
toriums are located), and Tupper 
Lake. You may choose to explore the 
Adirondacks, or you may continue 
north along the shores of Lake 
George (past Fort Ticonderoga, of 
Revolutionary memory) and Lake 
Champlain to visit Montreal (381 
miles from New York), and then 
turn westward through Canada. You 
may either strike directly west to 
Ottawa, the Canadian capital, and 
thence along the Ottawa River to 
Callander for a look at the “Quints,” 
or follow the St. Lawrence south- 
west to the vacation regions of the 
Thousand Islands and thence travel 
along the American shore of Lake 
Ontario to Niagara Falls, which is, 
of course, one of the most noted 
sights of our hemisphere. You will 
doubtless want to ride under the falls 
on the famous Maid of the Mist. 
And be sure to stay until after dark 
to see the lighting effects. 

If you do not wish to go farther 
north than Saratoga, you may turn 
west through the heart of York State 
to Buffalo and again, Niagara Falls. 
For beauty and interest, take the 
road which runs through the historic 
and lovely Mohawk Valley, along the 
route of the old Erie Canal. Or you 
may return to Troy from Saratoga 
aid turn east to explore New Eng- 
land, following the Mohawk Trail 
(which was torn up by last fall’s hur- 
ticeane, but is expected to be open 
again in June) through the Berk- 
shires to North Adams and Green- 
field, Massachusetts. The wooded 
Berkshire scenery along this route 
ls lovely; and the towns are typically 
and charmingly New England, with 
elm-shaded main streets and white 
church steeples. 

From Greenfield you may wish to 
‘ontinue east to Boston and Cape 
Cod, or you may turn north to the 
mountain resorts of Vermont and 
New Hampshire. 

You may, of course, reach Boston 


directly from New York by following 
first the famous new Merritt Park- 
way to Bridgeport and then the Bos- 
ton Post Road (U. S. 1), which runs 
along the Connecticut shores of Long 
Island Sound into Rhode Island and 
through Providence to Boston. En 
route to Boston, or as an objective 
in itself, a visit to Cape Cod offers 
much of interest. A ferry from 
Saunderstown, Rhode Island, on 
Route 1 about twenty-five miles south 
of Providence, will take you across 
Narragansett Bay to Newport, play- 
ground of the millionaires. (This 
ferry also was put out of commission 
by the hurricane, but service is ex- 
pected to be resumed by July 1.) Be 
sure to drive along the waterfront at 
Newport to see the magnificent es- 
tates of the leaders of this society 
colony. From Newport you may pro- 
ceed to Cape Cod by way of New 
Bedford, long the home of the whal- 
ing industry. 


© Cop is famous as a vacation- 
land not only because of its breezy 
climate and beautiful beaches, but 
because of its salty heritage from the 
Yankee sea captains who sailed their 
clipper ships out of its ports to round 
the Horn and bring back tall stories 
of the Far East. The quaint towns 
of the Cape well deserve exploration. 
Here are the original Cape Cod cot- 
tages, so widely copied for small 
homes throughout the country. The 
railed balconies atop the larger 
houses are known as Widow’s Walks; 
from them captains’ wives strained 
their eyes, hoping to see a familiar 
mast appear over the horizon. The 
antique-lover will revel in the shops 
which dot Cape Cod roadsides. If he 
is both knowing and lucky, he may 
acquire an example of the rare early 
American glass formerly manufac- 
tured at Sandwich on the Cape’s 
northern shore. 

At the very tip of the Cape is 
Provincetown, adopted by painters 
and writers because of its pictur- 
esque qualities, and now doubly in- 
teresting to the tourist because of 
the artists’ colony. Also of interest 
are those strongholds of Yankee self- 
sufficiency, the islands of Nantucket 
and Martha’s Vineyard, which may 
be reached by boat from Wood’s Hole, 
at the inner end of the Cape. 

From Cape Cod, Boston can be 
reached by way of Plymouth. You 
will want to see—everyone wants to 
see—Plymouth Rock. 


































: Exposition-minded visitors to the Pacific 
, Coast this year should experience the 
‘ glamour of the Great Southwest desert 
| country and the subtropic beauty and 
| historic charm of San Diego, where 
California began and Mexico begins on 
_the “Harbor of the Sun.” 


_ By going direct to San Diego, you 
, can then follow the shores of the Blue 
Pacific five or six hundred 
miles through the Southern 
California of your dreams. 


FREE FOLDER 
Send for FREE illustrated 
folder, “Trail of the 
Padres” .. for detailed 
adventure. Rail 
and highway in- 
formation. 









Address . . . Room 18 
San Diego California en 


WHEN NEXT 
YOU'RE IN 
WASHINGTON 


Enjoy the modern luxury of 
the Hotel Raleigh. It’s been 
done over from top to bottom. 
Bright, modern guest rooms 
set a new standard for com- 
fort. Diverting new restau- 
rants, including the glamorous 
Pall Mall Room, the capital’s 
smartest dinner and supper 
place. Delicious food. Rooms 
from $3.50. 

Write Department A for 

free descriptive booklet. 
C. C. SCHIFFELER, Gen. Mgr. 
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In and around Boston, of course, 
the spots of historic and literary in- 
terest are numerous indeed. In the 
city, there are, among other things, 
the Bunker Hill Monument, Faneuil 
Hall, the old North and South 
Churches, of Revolutionary memory, 
and, across the Charles River from 
Boston, Harvard University, Amer- 
ica’s oldest institution of higher 
learning, and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, center of 
scientific research. You may wish to 
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follow Paul Revere’s route and to 
visit Lexington and Concord, cover- 
ing the ground fought over by the 
Minute Men. Near Boston also are 
the homes of such literary figures as 
Hawthorne and Louisa May Alcott. 
If you are interested in exploring 
Boston properly, we suggest that you 
consult And This Is Boston, by Elea- 
nor Early (Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany), an entertaining as well as 
accurate guide to the city and its 
environs. There is also a handy guide- 
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Liam Dunne 


book on Boston published by Rand 
McNally. 

North of Boston, New England 
offers an endless range of vacation 
possibilities. You may follow the 
coast up through Salem, with its 
relics of witch trials, and Gloucester, 
once the center of Yankee sea SU 
premacy and still of interest because 
of the fishing fleets, to the famous 
seashore resorts of Maine—Kenne 
bunkport, Old Orchard, Rockport, 
and Bar Harbor (492 miles from 
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New York). Or you may strike in- 
jand from Boston, where there are 
the Green Mountains of Vermont, the 
White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, and the Maine lakes to choose 
from. 

You may have your vacation so- 
phisticated, rustic, or completely 
primitive; you may climb mountains, 
fsh in noted streams, and swim in 
crystal spring water; at the larger 
resorts you may enjoy the more usual 
sports such as tennis and golf; or 
you may simply tour through some 
of the loveliest scenery the East has 
to offer. Mt. Washington (6,288 feet) 
in the White Mountains is the high- 
est point in the Northeastern United 
States. 

The American Guide Series, com- 
piled by the W.P.A., includes books on 
each of the New England states, pub- 
lished by Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
which will give you complete infor- 
mation on the various things to see 
and do in New England. Other recent 
books full of New England flavor and 
helpful information, are This Is Ver- 
mont, by Walter and Margaret Hard 
(Stephen Daye Press), and Trending 
Into Maine, by Kenneth Roberts 
(Little, Brown and Company). 

While you are touring New Eng- 
land, by the way, you may be inter- 
ested in stopping at some of the 
“summer theatres,” where plays are 
tried out and stars developed for 
Broadway. Famous ones are located 
at Ogunquit (south of Kennebunk- 
port) and Skowhegan in Maine; at 
Westport in Connecticut; at Dennis 
and Provincetown on Cape Cod. 

If you have the leisure and the 
inclination for a lengthy trip, you 
may cross from Maine into a par- 
ticularly interesting section of Can- 
ada. In the Maritime Provinces of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are 
many quaint fishing villages; and 
farther north, at the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence River, lies the Gaspé 
Peninsula, rapidly becoming a favor- 
ite spot for tourists because of its 
magnificently wild scenery. Follow- 
ing the St. Lawrence up from Gaspé, 
you may well believe you are on an- 
ither continent, so completely and 
tharmingly French are the scenes 

and inhabitants of Quebec Province. 
m You may wish to cross the river 
(ferry at Riviere du Loup) for a 
stop at the famous resort of Murray 
ay, and then proceed to historic 
Quebec City by way of the shrine 
of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, hung with 
the discarded crutches of the cured. 




















































I. AND TO THE SOUTH | ess 


Although a desire to escape from 
summer’s heat may lead you to the 
mountains and beaches of New York 
and New England and up into Can- 
ada, there is much of interest to be 
seen south of New York, and the 
tourist will not find the heat too op- 
pressive even if he goes as far south 
as Virginia. 

Starting south from New York, 
again there is a choice of routes. You 
may select the most direct way to 
Washington, U. S. 1. This will take 
you through Trenton to Philadelphia, 
where you will surely want to visit 
Independence Hall, where the Dec- 
laration of Independence was signed 
and the Liberty Bell hangs. A short 
side trip from Philadelphia (about 
15 miles) will take you to Valley 
Forge, where the Continental forces 
spent the discouraging winter of 
1777-78. 

From Philadelphia Route 1 runs 
to Baltimore (shades of Wallis Wind- 
sor!), whose lovely brick Georgian 
houses lend the city so much charm. 
Johns Hopkins University, most 
famous of American medical centers, 
is located in Baltimore, and Fort 
McHenry in this city was the ram- 
parts over which Francis Scott Key 
watched for the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner during the siege of 1814. 

Rather than going directly to 
Washington from Baltimore, you 
might well go by way of Annapolis. 
That adds only twenty miles to the 
distance and enables you to visit the 
United States Naval Academy. 


Several days can easily be devoted 
to seeing Washington properly. The 
Capitol, the White House, the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Lincoln 
Memorial—all these are of interest 
to any American. So are the Smith- 
sonian Institute, the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier (and graves of 
many other prominent Americans) 
in Arlington National Cemetery, and 
the drives and parks which contrib- 
ute so much to the beauty of the 
city. Here again we suggest that you 
refer to guidebooks for fuller infor- 
mation. The most complete one is 
Washington: City and Capital, one 
of the American Guide Series, pub- 
lished by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. For the public build- 
ings, Parton’s Your Washington 
(Longmans, Green) is_ excellent; 
Eleanor Early, author of And This 
Is Boston, also has a book And This 
Is‘Washington; and there is a pocket 
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guide to Washington in the Rand 
McNally series. 


Be sure to visit Mt. Vernon, George 
Washington’s home, either while you 
are in Washington or en route to 
Richmond. In the quiet gardens and 
cool rooms of this lovely mansion you 
will almost feel the presence of the 
Father of His Country, here no 
longer a harassed general and states- 
man, but a dignified country gentle- 
man of the finest Virginia tradition. 
It takes little imagination to see him 
welcoming the guests whose car- 
riages sweep up the driveway, lead- 
ing them through the house for a 
cooling drink on the verandah over- 
looking the Potomac, and later, pre- 
siding at the long dining table. 

There are homely touches, too— 
the little staircase where that lofty 
brow must often have come in con- 
tact with the low ceiling, and the 
offices where he kept his accounts and 
conducted the business of the farm. 

Along the route from Washington 
south to Richmond are many of the 
beautiful old homes for which Vir- 
ginia is famous. “Wakefield,” Wash- 
ington’s birthplace; “Stratford,” 
birthplace of Robert E. Lee; and 
“Kenmore,” the home of Washing- 
ton’s sister Betty, are among the 
better-known. 

Richmond is full of memories of 


the days of the Confederacy—Jeffer- _ 


son Davis’ “White House,” for in- 
stance. But even more interesting is 
the restored Colonial Capital of Wil- 
liamsburg, 52 miles southeast of 
Richmond. Here you may actually 
visualize pre-Revolutionary life, for 
the whole town has been reconstruct- 
ed by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
to appear as it did in the days when 
Patrick Henry was electrifying the 
House of Burgesses with his fire- 
brand speeches. 


The Duke of Gloucester Street, 
Williamsburg’s main street, now 
looks much as it did when carriages 
rolled along it. At one end is William 
and Mary College, second in age only 
to Harvard among American col- 
leges, and boasting a building de- 
signed by the great seventeenth-cen- 
tury English architect, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. At the other end of 
Duke of Gloucester Street stands 
the reconstructed Capitol Building, 
where the sharp division of the 
House of Burgesses from the Gov- 
ernor’s offices hints at the begin- 
nings of the rift with England. 

You may also visit the Raleigh 


Tavern, a typical Colonial hostelry, 
with taproom, ballroom, and banquet- 
ing rooms, in one of which Phi Beta 
Kappa was founded; the Ludwell- 
Paradise House, a fine example of 
the private town house of the period; 
the Public Gaol; the old Courthouse; 
the Powder Magazine; Bruton Par- 
ish Church; and, most impressive of 
all, the Governor’s Palace, a repro- 
duction of the Georgian structure 
completed by Lord Spotswood in 1720 
and occupied by the succeeding Royal 
Governors and by the first two Gov- 
ernors of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, Patrick Henry and Thomas 
Jefferson. The Palace is magnificent- 
ly furnished in the style of the 
period, and is surrounded by some 
of the most beautiful formal gardens 
in America, complete with canal, 
wrought-iron gates, and boxwood 


‘hedges, all reconstructed as nearly 


as possible according to records of 
the original gardens. The kitchen, 
guardhouse, and other outbuildings 
of the Palace are scarcely less inter- 
esting than the main building. 

All in all, Williamsburg, for its 
sheer charm as well as its historical 
interest, well deserves the place it 
has come to hold as a mecca for tour- 
ists from all over the country. 

Your visit to Williamsburg would 
not be complete unless you included 
nearby Jamestown Island, site of the 
first permanent English settlement 
in America, and, in the other direc- 
tion, Yorktown, where the final blow 
to England’s power over the Colonies 
was struck. At Yorktown you may 
visit Cornwallis’ headquarters, and 
the Moore House where the terms of 
the surrender were drawn up. On 
the battlefield itself, the National 
Park Commission has restored and 
marked trenches, batteries, and re- 
doubts, so that a drive over the field 
permits you to visualize the events 
of the siege. 


- Yorktown a short drive, 
through Newport News, in whose 
roadstead the Monitor won her vic- 
tory over the Merrimac, will take you 
to Old Point Comfort, the famous 
summer resort. Ferries run from 
here to Norfolk, and twenty miles 
from Norfolk is Virginia Beach, Vir- 
ginia’s outstanding seashore resort, 
with all types of accommodations and 
amusements and an excellent beach. 

Although North Carolina and the 
other Southern states have much to 
offer the vacationing tourist, and 
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their mountain regions, particularly, 
are not uncomfortably warm, Nor. 
folk (369 miles from New York) jg 
probably as far south as most sum- 
mer travelers will want to venture, 
There is, however, an inland route 
to Norfolk of great scenic beauty 
which also passes through many 
points of historic interest. 


ba alternate route starts west 
from New York through New Jersey, 
turning slightly north along the 
Delaware and passing through the 
famous Delaware Water Gap, the 
rocky gorge where the river cuts 
through between the Kittatinny 
Mountains of New Jersey and the 
Blue Mountain of Pennsylvania. 
About sixteen miles north of the 
Water Gap, in Pennsylvania, lie the 
Pocono Mountains, a smaller range 
where many noted vacation resorts 
are located. 

From the Delaware Water Gap, 
the route runs down through the 
beautiful Blue Mountain section of 
Pennsylvania to Harrisburg, the 
state capital (186 miles from New 
York). Thirty-six miles south of 
Harrisburg, through the _ spic-and- 
span Dutch farming country, lies 
Gettysburg, where you will surely 
want to inspect the fields on which 
the greatest battle of the Civil War 
took place in July of 1863, as well 
as the monument and the cemetery 
dedicated by Abraham Lincoln in his 
familiar Gettysburg Address. 

Below Gettysburg you cross th 
Mason and Dixon’s line into Mary- 
land. The next point of interest is 
Frederick, where you may see the 
house of the courageous Barbara 
Frietchie. From Frederick the route 
runs through Harper’s Ferry, where 
John Brown’s Fort stands, cuts 
across a corner of West Virginia, 
and, about seventy miles from Get 
tysburg, joins the Skyline Drive, 
which follows the Blue Ridge Mout- 
tains for some sixty miles, running 
through the Shenandoah National 
Park. This is deservedly one of the 
most famous drives in the East, of: 
fering a new and seemingly mort 
beautiful panorama at every tu!’ 
Citizens of the Rocky Mountail 
States may laugh at eastern “moul: 
tains,” and it is true that Hawksbill 
the highest point of the Blue Ridge 
is only 4,049 feet, but the coloring 
and vistas of this range give it 4 
beauty scarcely less thrilling tha! 
that of the western mountains. 
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You may wish to leave the Skyline 
Drive for a short side trip to the 
Luray Caverns (nine miles) and per- 
haps the Shenandoah Caverns or 
the Endless Caverns (about thirty 
miles). These limestone caves, with 
their endlessly varied formations of 
stalactites and stalagmites, are well 
worth seeing. 

You might well return to the Sky- 
line Drive and follow it south to the 
junction with the road to Charlottes- 
ville. There is, by the way, an excel- 
lent camping ground at Big Mead- 
ows, on the Drive, in case you should 
wish to stop for a few days to enjoy 
this lovely region further. 

At Charlottesville, thirty miles 
from the Shenandoah National Park, 
is located the University of Virginia, 
founded and designed by the versa- 
tile Thomas Jefferson. Just outside 
Charlottesville are “Monticello,” Jef- 
ferson’s home, and “Ashlawn,” the 
home of James Monroe. From Char- 
lottesville it is seventy-one miles to 
Richmond, whence you may continue 
to Williamsburg and Norfolk. 


L rather than thus proceeding to 
the coast, you turn west off the Sky- 
line Drive, the most interesting route 
is down through Staunton to Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, site of two famous 
Southern institutions, Washington 
and Lee University and Virginia 
Military Institute, the latter often 
called “the West Point of the South,” 
whose cadets distinguished them- 
selves in the Civil War and whose 
traditions have recently become fa- 
miliar to many through the movie 
“Brother Rat.” The tomb of Robert 
E. Lee, which the cadets must salute 
as they pass, is also situated in Lex- 
ington, and fourteen miles to the 
scuth is the Natural Bridge, a 
strange rock formation carved out 
by a branch of the James River. 
From Lexington west to White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, is 
a distance of seventy-two miles, and 
after a stop at this famous Southern 
Watering place you may continue 
Westward through Kentucky or Ohio. 
As the trips outlined above indi- 
tate, traveling in the East, both 
North and South, has one great ad- 
Vantage: the points of interest are 
Comparatively close together. From 
New York to the Canadian border at 
the northernmost tip of Maine is 
only 660 miles, and all of New Eng- 
land lies between! This means a sav- 
Ing both of time and money, and, for 





those who go by automobile, an elim- 
ination of tedious hours of uninter- 
esting driving. 

The roads are excellent and well 
posted, and the various state authori- 
ties are making special efforts this 
summer to assist the out-of-state 
tourist in finding his way and enjoy- 
ing his trip. The variety of places to 
stop for meals is ‘seemingly limitless, 
ranging from humble hot-dog stands 
to inns whose food has earned them 
widespread reputations. (If you’re 
from inland, be sure to include a 
“Shore Dinner” among the expe- 
riences of your trip!) 

For. overnight stops, you will find 
many state and private camping 
places for which little or no fee is 
charged; there are special trailer 
camps at many points; you may pre- 
fer “Rooms for Tourists” in a white 
New England farmhouse or an old 
Southern home; or if a regular hotel 
is your choice, there are all types, 
from simple country inns to magnifi- 
cence and elegance. For the tourist 
who follows U. 8. Route 1, by the 
way, the W.P.A. has compiled a use- 
ful and interesting guidebook, U. S. 
One, which is published by Modern 
Age Books. 

Although the tours we have out- 
lined may most readily be made by 
car, transportation facilities are such 
that practically all the points sug- 
gested may be visited by other means 
also. The railroads offer special ex- 
cursion rates, and in many cases 
special trains, from New York to the 
leading summer resorts, as well as 
special combination tickets which 
enable the World’s Fair visitor to see 
different sections of the country 
coming and going. New York and 
New England are honeycombed with 
bus lines, and bus service in the 
South is also good. There are regular 
“guided tours” to outstanding spots, 
as for instance from Richmond to 
Williamsburg. Inexpensive boat serv- 
ices also are available between vari- 
ous points. There are both day and 
night boats up the Hudson from New 
York to Albany; you may go from 
New York to Boston by boat over- 
night, and, if you wish, continue to 
Nova Scotia; while the New York-to- 
Norfolk boat trip—you can take your 
car along—is a very pleasant way of 
reaching Virginia. 

All in all, the traveler in the East 
“pays his money and takes his 
choice.” And the best part of it is 
that he can also take his choice of 
how much money to pay! 
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the popularity of the photographic 
tabloids and force standard-sized 
sheets to use more illustrations. Also, 
newspapers such as the New York 
Times, in covering stories already 
heard and seen in millions of homes, 
will perhaps give less space to factual 
details and more to background ma- 
terial, 

Popular magazines, especially 
weeklies, will probably be hardest hit 
of all the publications. Feature tele- 
vision programs, offering face-to-face 
interviews with celebrities, popular 
science, travel, human interest ma- 
terial and light fiction of the action 
and romantic school, will in them- 
selves be magazines of the air. What 
the newsstand customer now gets 
through reading, he will receive 
through the mere turning of a dial. 

On the other hand, the so-called 
“highbrow” publications, with their 
serious articles and literary stories, 
will most likely escape unscathed. 
These may, in fact, actually win new 
readers from those who would find 
the lighter magazines duplicating 
material of television studios. 

Whether this new wonder will 


menace advertising revenues of the 
press is a question that only time can 
answer. Some publishers argue that 
air exploitation has already reached 
its limits in luring away the space 
buyers. They hold that the factors 
enabling the dailies to survive edi- 
torially will also assure their con- 
tinued pre-eminence as advertising 
mediums. Others, however, are frank- 
ly afraid of picturized sales talks in 
every home. They foresee drastic cuts 
in appropriations, which must result 
either in the mergers or the passing 
of the weaker journals. 

Whichever of these groups contains 
the true prophets, it is certain that J 
within this generation their papers 
will be read by a new type of Amer- 
ican family. One so versed in current 
events that the talking image of a 
King or President in the living room 
will seem but a casual incident. A 
family that will seldom read popular 
fiction, one that will attend the neigh- 
borhood movie house less frequently, 
a group that will be subjected, in the 
form of visual-vocal advertising, to 
the most terrific sales appeal bom- 
bardment of history. 


America CAN Stay Out of War 
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vent the transference to the New 
World of the perennial conflicts of 
the Old. 


So armed and so secure, we shall 
have a far better opportunity of in- 
fluencing, in behalf of permanent 
peace, the settlement which must fol- 
low any European war, than we shall 
have as a belligerent. We must, in- 
deed, accept our responsibilities; and 
if we have any to the rest of the 
world, surely the first of them is to 
be able to use our influence in behalf 
of a just and lasting settlement of 
the world’s affairs. Such a settlement 
we may never see in our time; but we 
may advance toward it, and American 
influence to that end will be far more 
potent if America remains strong and 
secure, the mistress of the seas, 
rather than weakening herself and 
draining her resources by participat- 
ing in other peoples’ wars. 

America CAN stay out of war. 


America SHOULD stay owt of war. 
We have our responsibilities, yes; 
but the first and greatest of these is 
to our own country, and to our chil- 
dren who shall inherit it after us. 
What answer shall we make to them 
if they inherit a land in which, by our 
own folly, we have permitted to be 
extinguished those lights of liberty, 
of tolerance, of democracy which, one, 
by one, are going out in the war-torn 
darkness of other lands? . 


iF there is no book- 
store near you, CURRENT HISTORY 
will be happy to obtain any book of 
any publisher that you may request. 
We prepay the postage. Orders. 
accompanied by remittance, should 
be addressed to 
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™ the Mexicans. American manufac- 
en turers, too, are complaining that they 
are unjustly losing a Mexican market. 
: Germany is even trying to make a 
large barter deal with us. The Nazis 
- need American lard, of which they 
sed to import about 300,000,000 
tig pounds a year. But American boycotts 
ie have seriously affected German ex- 
in guorts to the United States, and lack- 
nis 22 the cash to pay for a big con- 
alt signment of our lard, the Nazis have 
sat een proposing to American packers 
’ Bthat they accept German barbed wire 
ins payment. Barbed wire is, of course, 
hat nilitary equipment, made in Germany 
onic primarily for war purposes. 
ler 
‘ent | P 
fae the United States, however, is 
ih ging to engage in barter, it seems 
A likely to consummate these barter 
sia? deals where they will do us the most 
gh- god. We are not in pressing need of 
tly, barbed wire, but we have no assured 
the supply of rubber and tin that might 
to not be cut off in time of war. If, for 
sie. axample, a major conflict involving 
Jaan and the Western democracies 
broke out, our supply of rubber and 
tn from the East Indies might well 
— Be cut over night. To prevent our be- 
ing caught short, some of our mili- 
lary and naval officials have been urg- 
ing that we lay in at least a year’s 
——~@ieserve of these essential materials. 
wile This precaution, we are told, would be 
yes; jist as important as any other form 
se i8 if national defense activity. 
chil- A few weeks ago, Secretary Hull 
- ys, @sclosed that instructions sent Am- 
hem lessador Kennedy in London men- 
our ned eleven million bales of cotton 
o be id eighty million bushels of wheat 
orty, i” the basis of a barter deal with the 
one british Empire. Prime Minister 
‘torn Chamberlain speaks of this proposed 
ltansaction as an “exchange of cer- 
— hin raw materials required as strate- 
fe reserves in both countries.” Sen- 
ile ‘tor James F. Byrnes of South Caro- 
vorv 2% the author of the barter pro- 
1k of Posal, believes it may have far-reach- 
uest. "8 effects not only upon our national 
ders. Mfense, but also upon the future of 
ould B¥orld trade. Limited though it is, this 
Mtospective deal is another step away 
¥ ftom the path of normal international 
onue. Merce, Call the deal by any other 





vame, it is still barter, a sign of the 
"xed times in which we live. 









Sports 
(Continued from page 54) 


What then is Doubleday’s contribu- 
tion to baseball? Practically nothing, 
according to “the best evidence ob- 
tainable to date.” He did not invent 
the name: it existed long beforé his 
time, and was in popular use in many 
parts of the United States before 
1830. 

Doubleday did not devise the “dia- 
mond”: the diamond-shaped field is 
indicated in the 1829 Boy’s Own Book, 
and the word was first used in print, 
in connection with baseball, in the 
1839 Boy’s Book of Sports. 

He did not originate the team sys- 
tem, as opposed to the rotation of 
players at the bat, as the earlier rules 
show. 

It is claimed for Doubleday that 
he limited teams to eleven on a side. 
If he did, the practice did not extend 
beyond Cooperstown. 

It is further claimed that Double- 
day instituted the present method of 
touching a base-runner with the ball, 
in order to put him out, instead of 
the “rounders” method of hitting him 
with a thrown ball. Graves’ testimony 
(for what it is worth), belies this: 
“Anyone getting the ball,” he says, 
“was entitled to throw it at a runner 
between bases, and put him out by 
hitting him with it.” 

One more claim on behalf of Dou- 
bleday has been made: that he was 
the first to allot definite fielding posi- 
tions. If this could be proved, it would 
indicate a contribution to the devel- 
opment of baseball, but it would not 
be sufficient to credit him with the 
invention of the game. 

To Alexander J. Cartwright, D. F. 
Curry, E. R. Dupignac, Jr., W. H. 
Tucker and W. R. Wheaton, and the 
other men who organized the Knick- 
erbocker Club of New York in the 
year 1845, should go much credit, and 
we suggest that an American centen- 
nial celebration should commemorate 
this Knickerbocker group as the orig- 
inators of the modern American 
game, rather than Abner Doubleday, 
whose contribution to baseball is so 
slight and so uncertain. 


But in any case, it seems to be 
clearly established that the game of 
baseball as played in America today 
is the descendant, remotely, of the 
older English game of “baseball,” 
and, directly, of the English game of 
rounders. 


A Magazine 
of TODAY 


Maybe you've noticed 
it. 


Maybe you've noticed 
the way people are talking 
about world happenings 
everywhere—about diplo- 
matic conferences, about 
line-ups and international 
about the 


nency of war. 


blocs, immi- 


The answer is that his- 
tory is no longer a closed 
book. And for serious- 
thinking people who want 
a complete and rounded 
picture of the turbulent 
world scene, there is no 
more suitable magazine in 
America than Current His- 
lory. 


Authoritative, interest- 


ing, clear, Current His- 


tory’s articles are written 
by qualified experts the 


world over. 


12 Months, $3 


Ch. J39 


Please start my subscription to 
CURRENT HISTORY with the 
July issue. I enclose $3. 


Address 


CURRENT 
HISTORY 


420 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





3 O'CLOCK 


by Thomas Wolfe 


The editors of the North American Re- 
view are proud to announce that in their 
summer issue, just off the press, they are 
privileged to publish, in advance of its 
appearance in book form, an important 
chapter from Thomas Wolfe's posthumous 
work, The Web and the Rock. 

The same issue of the North American 
Review poses and answers a number of 
questions which are of outstanding in- 
terest to intelligent Americans: 


Why and to what extent is the 
United States re-arming? 
(Answered by David Popper, Research 


Associate of the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation) 


Why aren’t there more women 
in politics? 
(Answered by Grace Adams, well- 
known psychologist) 


Why does the United States baf- 
fle foreign diplomats? 


(Answered by Duncan Aikman, Wash- 
ington journalist, and Blair Bolles) 


Is America becoming a world 
center of art? 

(Answered by Christopher Lazare, fa- 

mous literary and art critic) 

The new summer issue of the North 
American Review contains, in addition, 
many other important features—pene- 


trating articles, fine short stories by new- ° 


ly discovered authors, departments on 
books, music, drama and art. 


Get Acquainted With 


THE 


NORTH 
AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


America’s oldest and finest literary 
and political quarterly. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


to new Subscribers only 


TWO BOOK-SIZE ISSUES— 
ONLY $1 


(regular subscription rate: $4 a year) 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW CH-6 
420 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me the next two issues of the 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. | enclose $1. 


‘The World Today in Books 


(Continued from page 5) 


in which to go through them. Each 
of these two sections is more than 
average book length. 

Should World’s Fair officials de- 
cide to unearth the Time Capsule for 
the purpose of adding vital new ma- 
terial, their attention is directed to 
this department’s Number 1 nomi- 
nation: The World Over: 1938. 


N™ volumes stemming out of the 
subject of Napoleon and his era, 
like death and taxes, are inevitable. 
The publishing season that does not 
have at least half a dozen books on 
this or related themes may be consid- 
ered unusual. Is such a continued 
supply warranted by public demand? 
Apparently so. As business people, 
publishers try to make a point of 
feeding the market what its appetite 
demands. 

Here are two new additions to our 
Napoleana: The Bonapartes in Amer- 
ica, by C. E. Macartney and Gordon 
Dorrance, and Napoleon in Review, 
by George Gordon Andrews. It is 
curiously interesting, though entirely 
understandable, that the foreword of 
each book begins in identical manner: 
“Of the making of books on Napoleon 
there is no end.” Messrs. Dorrance 
and Macartney proceed in their fore- 
word to justify their book on the 
grounds that the complete account of 
the Bonapartes in this country has 
never been told. Mr. Andrews has no 
particular justification. With disarm- 
ing frankness, he says that almost 
everybody seems to have tried a hand 
at Napoleon; he sees no reason why 
he, too, should not indulge in the 
pastime. 

In considering any work dealing 
with the members of the Bonaparte 
family who have come to America, it 
is interesting to note that Napoleon 
himself, as authors of both books 


| point out, seriously considered at one 


time coming to these shores for the 
purpose of scientific study. It is fur- 
ther interesting to learn that those 
of the Bonaparte clan who came here 
—or even those who remained in 
Europe—were not bequeathed with 
Napoleonic good will. “Fortune is not 
attached to the name of Bonaparte 
but to that of Napoleon,” said the 
one-time corporal who sought to 
combine the roles of Charlemagne 
and Alexander the Great. 


But with or without Napoleon’ 
blessings, many of his near and dig 
tant relatives came to this count 
about the time that the French Em 
pire began to fall apart. 

Some of them, like his younge 
brother Jerome, came here whey 
Napoleon was still reaching for th 
mastery of the world. Jerome, inej 
dentally, married a pretty Baltimo 
miss before reaching his nineteenth 
birthday. 

In all, the Bonapartes have num 
bered several dozen members in thi 
country. With remarkable tenaci 
and deftness, the authors of Th 
Bonapartes in America cling to thei 
trail—from the earliest members wy 
to Louis Napoleon—twenty-five yea 
old present claimant to the Bonaparté 
throne. It is a unique and fascinating 
story, for the American locale bring 
Napoleon and his various kinsme 
close to home. 

Mr. Andrews’ Napoleon in Revies 
consists of a series of essays on cer 
tain aspects of Napoleon’s life. Chap 
ters are devoted to the early nine 
teenth-century history-maker’s pe 
sonal and physical qualities, his plan 
and ambitions, his dealings with men 
his writings and letters, and his pla 
in history. Of particular interest a 
this time—now that other Europeal 
dictators with grandiose schemes 0 
Empire have come upon the scene 
is the account of Napoleon’s projected 
but unsuccessful plans for world 
domination. The main advantage ill 
this book is that it boils down 
essentials, without sacrificing neces 
sary generalizations, the story 0 
Napoleon as a man and as a ruler. 


2. The Changing World in Play 
and Theatre Anita Block discussé 
and explains the way in which if 
portant playwrights—from Ibsen 
Odets—have used the theater as 
vehicle for airing vital social, ps8 
chological and economic questions ¢ 
their times. Miss Block, who ¢él 
tends that the play should be 
thought-evoking criticism of lifé 
examines the foreign theater, inclué 
ing that of Soviet Russia, and Ame 
ica’s Federal Theatre Project. 
potential influence of the theater ° 
the affairs of a constantly changil 
world is illustrated with clarity a 
competence. 





